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EDITORIAL 


An  old  idea  in  a  new  place  sometimes  arouses  surpris¬ 
ing  opposition.  Suggestion  of  government  control  of  our 
railways  arouses  fear  and  animosity  and  even  stirs  memo¬ 
ries  of  a  nightmare.  Yet  government  control  of  the 
water-ways  of  the  country  has  existed  from  the  first, 
indeed  was  established  when  the  water-ways  were  the 
principal  avenues  of  transportation.  The  proposition  for 
government  control  of  the  express  business,  the  transport 
of  packages,  is  not  less  alarming,  as  though  people  were 
utterly  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  carrying  of  letters 
and  papers  and  packages  in  the  mails  is  firmly  established 
as  properly  a  government  enterprise.  And  now  the  five- 
day  week  in  industry  is  “viewed  with  great  alarm,”  as 
though  we  had  never  heard  of  the  universal  five-day  week 
in  education. 

The  important  query  is  not.  Can  industry  afford  a  five- 
day  week?  but.  How  will  the  extra  leisure  be  spent?  If 
the  modern  tendency  was  toward  thoughtfulness  and  con¬ 
templation  and  the  cultivation  of  the  better  qualities  of 
life,  additional  leisure  for  the  people  would  be  most  at¬ 
tractive.  But  the  present  undoubted  tobogganing  for 
thrills  makes  the  prospect  of  more  leisure  seem  only  a 
promise  of  greater  folly. 

And  yet  the  youth,  on  whom  we  blame  the  devastating 
cyclone  of  folly,  are  nearly  all  in  educational  institutions 
where  there  is  already  the  five-day  week! 

As  I  looked  across  the  Courthouse  Square  in  Dixon, 
Illinois,  I  saw  a  rude  stone  monument  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  square;  it  strikingly  resembled  one  of  the 
sacred  pillars  at  the  Canaanite  High  Place  at  Kirjath 
Sepher.  I  walked  around  to  that  side  of  the  square  to  see 
what  such  a  pillar  meant  in  that  place.  I  found  a  smoothed 
place  on  one  side  of  the  stone  on  which  were  cut  these 
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words:  “On  this  spot  Abraham  Lincoln  stood  to  deliver 
his  great  speech.”  The  speech  was  the  opening  of  his 
great  political  campaign. 

As  I  gazed  upon  that  stone  it  seemed  to  become  trans¬ 
parent  and  out  of  it  appeared,  like  a  specter,  a  tall,  gaunt, 
ungainly  figure  draped  in  a  long  ill-fitting  coat  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  stove-pipe  hat.  The  dreamy  but  fathomless 
eyes  of  Lincoln  looked  out  at  me  from  under  shaggy  eye¬ 
brows.  There  came  to  my  mind  the  words  of  a  great  pub¬ 
licist  who  knew  Lincoln  well.  In  a  recent  brochure  he 
tells  how  a  political  committee  came  to  Lincoln  at  the 
beginning  of  his  campaign  for  the  presidency  and  asked 
to  know  what  he  was  going  to  say.  He  read  them  what 
he  had  prepared  in  writing.  In  the  speech  was  a  strong, 
unequivocal  utterance  against  slavery.  The  Committee 
said,  “Leave  that  out,  or  you  will  never  be  President.” 
Lincoln  replied,  “I  very  much  desire  to  be  President,  but 
if  the  presidency  lay  at  my  feet  and  I  could  get  it  by 
stooping  to  the  will  of  the  slaveholders,  I  would  not  stoop*’ 

The  need  of  the  world,  and  the  Church,  and  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  in  this  and  every  age  is  for  men  who  will  not 
stoop.  ^ 

In  great  places  and  for  great  things  we  need  men  who 
will  not  stoop,  men  of  rugged,  though  it  be  uncouth,  in¬ 
tegrity,  men  of  unbending  rectitude,  men  who,  hpwever 
gentle  and  kindly  and  charitable,  are  yet  of  unyielding 
moral  fiber.  The  great  crises  of  life  need  Lincolnesque 
men  who  will  not  stoop.  It  is  such  that  the  world  delights 
to  honor. 

When  Calvin  Coolidge  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
a  bill  was  laid  before  him  for  signature  which  was  filled 
with  political  dynamite.  A  political  committee  at  his 
elbow  whispered,  “If  you  sign  that  bill  it  will  end  your 
political  career.”  “V-e-r-y  1-i-k-e-l-y,”  drawled  the  Ver¬ 
monter,  as  he  wrote  his  name  to  the  bill.  The  nations 
love  men  who  will  not  stoop. 

But  there  is  something  more  important  here  than  direc¬ 
tion  for  the  path  to  greatness.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
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to  be  TH^ending  in  great  things,  under  the  inspiration 
of  great  d^M;mnds  upon  us.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  find 
men  who  wilt^t  stoop  in  little  things.  I  knew  a  man 
many  years  ago  who  went  far  and  wide  over  the  land 
demanding  integrity  and  righteousness  in  high  places  in 
national  affairs;  in  that  wide  field  his  name  was  a  syn¬ 
onym  for  unbending  morality.  Yet  not  a  shopkeeper 
round  about  his  home  would  trust  him  for  a  cake  of  soap ; 
he  was  careless  about  paying  his  bills !  We  need  men  in 
the  home,  in  business,  in  school,  in  public  life  and  in  the 
pulpit  who  will  not  stoop,  though  an  empire  lie  at  their 
feet,  and  also,  not  less,  we  need  men  who  will  not  stoop 
in  little  things. 

The  passing  of  England  as  a  world  power  is  the  lugu¬ 
brious  theme  of  the  gloomy  Dean  of  Saint  Paul’s.  His 
dark  forecast  of  the  future  of  Britain  has  interested  and 
somewhat  amused  the  world.  It  may  well  be  surmised 
that  however  sincere  the  pessimism  of  Dean  Inge  may  be, 
there  are  certain  astute  statesmen  of  the  tight  little  island 
who  are  quite  willing  for  the  world,  and  even  for  English¬ 
men,  to  believe  in  this  gloomy  prophecy  for  the  present. 

Great  political  world  movements  are  best  wrought  out, 
like  the  tricks  of  the  prestidigiteur,  before  the  beholders 
begin  to  look!  It  is  just  as  well  for  the  movements  of 
statecraft  in  the  Great  Empire  that  too  much  attention 
should  not  be  directed  to  England’s  salvage  from  the 
Great  War  until  the  new  territory  be  well  organized.  The 
great  colonial  acquisitions  of  England  in  Babylonia  and 
Arabia  and  in  the  measureless  stretches  of  the  African 
Continent  are  a  political  and  financial  burden  now  and 
make  English  taxpayers  squirm,  but  within  twenty-five 
years  they  will  make  England  a  greater  world  power  than 
ever. 

The  frantic  appeals  of  some  Englishmen,  and  some 
Frenchmen,  and  now  also  some  Americans  concerning  the 
cancellation  of  war  debts  meets  sentimental  response  from 
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many  hearts;  “wiping  the  slate  clean”  has  a  moral  and 
economic  hygienic  sound  that  is  rather  pleasing.  But 
.  .  .  a  full  and  frank  statement  by  these  frantic  writers 
who  are  so  solicitous  for  the  “good  will  among  men,”  of 
their  holdings  of  European  bonds  and  of  the  holdings  of 
their  friends  would  be,  in  the  language  of  the  humorist, 
“Mighty  interestin’  readin’.”  Incidentally  also  it  might 
affect  our  sentiments  on  the  debt  question. 

Advance  information  comes  to  hand  that  Dr.  Irwin 
Nestle,  the  son  of  Dr.  Eberhard  Nestle,  is  now  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  bringing  up  to  date,  critically  and  textually, 
his  father’s  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek.  The 
father  planned  a  revision,  but  long  illness,  and  at  last 
death,  prevented  the  completion  of  that  task  then;  upon 
the  advice  of  the  Congress  of  New  Testament  Greek  Schol¬ 
ars,  Dr.  Irwin  Nestle  has  now  essayed  that  task. 

The  problem  of  most  editors  of  such  a  critical  work 
has  been  “How  to  get  rid  of  the  subjective  element.”  The 
New  Nestle  Edition  will,  by  the  assistance  of  several 
scholars,  eliminate  this  element  as  far  as  possible.  The 
text  will  present  an  objective  rather  than  a  subjective 
opinion  of  text  and  criticism. 


ARCHAELOGICAL  REVIEW 
The  results  of  the  many  and  long  continued  research 
explorations  of  Dr.  Albright  into  the  history  of  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  Jordan  Valley  in  the  Bronze  Age,  now  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Annual  Volume  of  the  American  School  of 
Oriental  Research  at  Jerusalem,  is  most  interesting  read¬ 
ing,  howbeit  that  it  is,  for  the  popular  reader,  rather 
overloaded  with  learned  references.  But  the  popular 
reader  can  do  with  them  as  he  does  with  the  bones  when 
he  eats  shad.  These  learned  references,  however,  give  to 
the  article  its  peculiar  value  for  the  Palestinian  specialist. 

Dr.  Albright’s  researches  show  conclusively  that  there 
was  very  early,  and  very  great,  development  of  civilization 
in  the  Jordan  Valley,  extending  back  to  the  early  part  of 
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the  third  millennium,  probably  well  into  the  fourth  millen¬ 
nium  B.  C.  Moreover  it  appears  that  the  earliest  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  land  was  in  the  Jordan  Valley.  Just  why  it 
should  have  been  here,  rather  than  in  the  broad  Plain 
across  the  land  or  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Plain  along 
the  Sea-shore,  it  is  hard  to  say.  It  may  be  that  population 
inclined  to  keep  out  of  the  traffic  along  the  ‘‘Bridge  of 
Nations,”  where  contending  armies  were  wont  to  clash; 
and  it  may  also  be  that  the  apparent  absence  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  on  the  Plain  of  Sharon  is  only  apparent,  the  evidence 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  constant  agricultural  use  of 
that  Plain.  Except  for  that,  more  evidence  of  civilization 
might  be  found  there. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  there  certainly  were  at  a 
very  early  date  a  long  line  of  cities,  many  of  them  “fenced 
cities,”  from  far  up  the  valley  at  the  very  foot  of  Hermon, 
down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  great  Ghor  in  which  the 
Cities  of  the  Plain  stood,  before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  In  later  centuries,  when  cities  were  built 
on  the  higher  ground,  the  Jordan  Valley  was  gradually 
forsaken  and  has  for  long  been  a  sad  victim  of  malaria. 
Dr.  Albright  thinks  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving,  however,  that  malaria  is  a  late  importation.  It 
is  rather  that  neglect  has  increased  the  danger  as  it  does 
everywhere  that  drainage  is  not  carefully  tended.  The 
Mississippi  Valley  in  Lincoln  County,  Missouri,  was  for¬ 
merly  filled  with  swarms  of  mosquitoes ;  then  good  drain¬ 
age  almost  banished  them ;  now  the  rice  culture,  so  profit¬ 
ably  introduced,  has  brought  back  the  insect  pests  with 
the  necessary  fiooding  of  the  rice  fields. 

The  report  of  “The  Builder’s  Art  at  Ur,”  published  by 
the  Museum  Journal  of  the  Free  Museum  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  has  revealed  a  development  of  the 
builder’s  craftsmanship  in  the  days  of  Abraham  very 
exactly  paralleling  the  same  craftsmanship  of  today.  The 
architecture,  to  be  sure,  is  adapted  to  the  land  and  to  the 
building  materials  available.  It  is  so  everywhere.  But 
the  methods  employed  are  strikingly  like  those  of  today. 
The  stage  of  advancement  called  for  by  the  evolutionary 
theory,  if  it  be  allowed,  as  by  some,  to  intrude  into  the 
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historical  field,  seems  wholly  lacking.  Bricklayers  do  their 
work  today  exactly  as  they  did  then.  Moreover,  the  exact 
detailed  efficiency  in  industrial  works,  where  everything 
is  estimated  and  tabulated  and  accounted  for  to  the  last 
penny  of  “overhead,’*  appears  here  also  in  a  large  indus¬ 
trial  establishment  for  the  weaving  of  wool. 

There  is  a  curious  suspicion  also  of  the  same  propa¬ 
ganda  methods  of  advertising  then,  as  now,  in  the  stamp¬ 
ing  of  bricks  intended  to  be  laid  flat  in  a  wall  and  so  never 
seen  after  laid.  It  is  difficult  to  surmise  any  intention 
in  the  stamping  of  such  bricks,  except  that  which  leads 
makers  today  to  stamp  their  bricks,  though  the  stamp 
will  be  covered  when  the  brick  is  laid.  It  advertises  the 
makers. 


AMONG  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS 

The  vivid  presentation  of  a  psychological  subject  is  so 
unusual  that  we  present  with  special  pleasure  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Psychology  of  Religion  by  Dr.  Kuizenga  of 
Western  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church.  Such  clear  and  trenchant  thought  in  a  region 
where  there  is  so  much  fog  today  is  most  refreshing.  We 
will  hear  more  from  President  Kuizenga  during  the  year 
1927. 

The  second  part  of  the  discussion  of  the  Final  Fate  of 
the  Wicked,  by  George  Lindley  Young,  carries  on  his  very 
full  presentation  of  that  subject.  While  we  cannot  agree 
with  the  view  he  advocates,  it  is  important  to  hear  all  that 
may  be  said  on  that  view.  - 

The  brevity  of  a  number  of  articles  in  this  issue  will 
be  characteristic  of  articles  published  in  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  hereafter,  with  an  occasional  long  article  to  satisfy 
the  few  who  in  this  rush  age  still  admire  completeness! 


CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES 


RELIGION:  ECHO  OR  ANSWER. 

BY  PRESIDENT  JOHN  E.  KUIZENGA,  M.  A.  (MICH.),  D.  D. 

HOLLAND,  MICH. 

Religion  has  the  inveterate  habit  of  refusing  to  be  a 
corpse  at  the  very  time  when  those  who  pose  as  competent 
have  pronounced  it  dead.  That  there  is  to-day  such  a 
self-summoned  coroner’s  jury  re-affirming  the  old  verdict 
is  evident  to  every  one  who  is  familiar  with  many  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  much  that  passes  for  authoritative 
science,  philosophy,  or  psychology.  As  a  conspicuous  ex¬ 
ample,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  many  who  deny  the  ver¬ 
dict,  we  have  Philip  Cabot  of  Boston  calmly  asserting  that 
he  has  found  God,  and  that  as  a  consequence  he  has  en¬ 
tered  upon  a  new  life.' 

There  are  several  facts  about  Mr.  Cabot  which  are 
fortunate.  He  is  from  Boston,  which  means  that  he  is 
within  the  charmed  circle  of  accepted  culture.  He  is  a 
Harvard  graduate,  which  means  that  his  education  can¬ 
not  be  challenged.  He  is  a  man  who  has  been  successful 
in  big  business,  which  means  that  in  addition  to  the  hear¬ 
ing  which  his  personal  qualities  might  give  him,  he  speaks 
also  with  the  power  that  comes  in  a  land  where  money 
talks.  By  his  own  circles,  we  are  told,  Mr.  Cabot  was 
accepted  as  a  successful  man  in  the  days  before  he  be¬ 
came  a  prophet  of  religion. 

Admitting  that  he  did  not  find  God  before  he  was  fifty, 
Mr.  Cabot  looks  upon  the  years  of  his  life  preceding  that 
time  as  years  of  total  failure.  He  was  a  pagan,  describ- 
able  in  the  language  of  the  apostle,  “a  man  of  this  world, 
having  his  portion  in  this  life,  whose  God  was  his  belly.” 
He  had  tried  out  to  the  full  the  impossible  effort  to  live 
by  what  he  now  calls  “sawdust  and  stimulants”, — the 
materialistic  aspects  of  life,  and  such  rather  hectic  diver- 

1  Cabot,  Except  Ye  Be  Bom  Again,  Macmillan,  1925. 
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sion  as  money  can  buy  to  relieve  the  strain  of  big  busi¬ 
ness.  There  came  for  him  a  time  of  failing  health,  when 
he  lost  his  grip,  when  neither  medicine  nor  the  various 
forms  of  mental  healing  and  suggestion  could  give  him 
what  he  needed.  He  found  God  at  the  very  time  when,  as 
he  himself  testifies,  the  only  good  life  held  for  him  was 
the  prospect  that  his  life  at  any  rate  would  soon  be  ended. 

“It  seemed  that  in  worship,  or  prayer,  and  in  my  Bible,  the 
solution  of  the  riddle  of  my  universe  had  been  revealed  to  me;  for 
I  was  living  in  a  new  world  of  peace,  beauty  and  gladness,  such  as 
I  had  never  conceived.  .  .  .  That  condition  has  continued  except 
that  I  have  returned  to  the  world  of  men,  taken  up  my  again  daily 
chores  with  the  keenest  interest  and  with  a  sureness  of  touch  and 
an  absence  of  worry  and  excitement  to  which  all  my  associates 
can  testify,  and  my  health  has  continued  to  improve  in  a  remark¬ 
able  way.”  2 

In  his  own  house  he  has  now  a  little  inner  room  with  a 
Bible  and  a  crucifix,  to  which  he  retires  for  communion 
with  God  at  the  old  august  hours  of  morning  and  evening 
prayer. 

Mr.  Cabot  himself  proposes  the  thesis  that  in  his  ex¬ 
perience  he  has  the  authentic  answer  of  God,  and  not 
a  mere  echo  of  his  own  deep  cry  of  need : 

“If  your  cry  is  heartfelt;  if  you  have  been  thoroughly  beaten 
and  sufficiently  humbled  to  make  your  surrender  complete,  your 
cry  will  be  answered.  No  human  soul  ever  yet  uttered  the  genuine 
call  to  God  for  help  and  went  unanswered.  Be  sure  of  that!”^ 

The  very  form  in  which  he  proposes  his  faith,^  “Answer 
or  Echo”  shows  how  nicely  he  has  his  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  our  present  life,  how  accurately  he  has  sensed  our  pres¬ 
ent  day  situation  in  religion.  To-day  we  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  those  who  insist  that  God  is  the  supreme  reality, 
that  we  can  know  him  so  as  to  be  sure  of  him,  and  that 
we  can  draw  from  him  what  alone  can  make  life  worth 
while, — which  is  and  always  has  been  the  claim  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  is  pre-eminently  the  claim  of  positive  Chris¬ 
tianity.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  insistence  of 
those  who  assert  that  faith  in  a  personal  God  is  the  last 

2  Ibid.  p.  21.  3  Ibid.  p.  66.  *  Ibid.  p.  64. 
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gigantic  superstition  happily  now  at  last  exploded,*^  and 
that  in  religion  we  really  discover  our  own  unsuspected 
conscious  and  subconscious  power, — a  sort  of  misleading 
echo  of  our  own  bitter  cry  of  need.®  As  early  as  1914 
Kirsopp  Lake  said  that  the  supreme  problem  for 
the  day 

“is  concerned  with  the  problem,  What  is  religion?  And  the  oppos¬ 
ing  propositions  are  (a)  that  religion  is  the  communion  of  man 
with  some  other  being  higher  than  himself,  or  (b)  that  it  is  the 
communion  of  man  with  its  own  subliminal  consciousness  which 
he  does  not  recognize  as  his  own  but  hypostatizes  as  some  one  ex¬ 
terior  to  himself.” " 

The  only  advance  we  have  made  over  1914,  it  would  seem, 
comes  down  to  this,  that  now  at  last  man  knows  he  has 
nothing  in  religion  except  his  own  ideals,  and  the  powers 
he  can  draw  from  natural  science  and  a  sane  and  chas¬ 
tened  psychotherapy. 

That  this  is  the  trend  of  things  is  evident  from  such 
writers  as  Sellars,  who  believes  he  speaks  with  authority 
drawn  from  a  wide  study  of  natural  science,  history  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  philosophy ;  ®  from  Leuba,  who  is  assumed  to 
speak  from  a  mastery  of  psychology  and  mysticism ;  *  from 
the  Freudians,  specially  the  followers  of  Jung,  who  see  in 
religion  nothing  but  infantile  “bunk”  by  which  men  take 
refuge  in  a  realm  of  fantasies  because  they  refuse  to  face 
the  hard  conditions  of  actual  life ;  and  from  sociological 
psychologists  like  Ames  who  see  in  the  word  God  only  a 
convenient  term  for  our  highest  social  values.”  God  then 
is  gone,  never  having  been  anything  but  a  sweet  dream  to 
delude  ourselves  with  in  a  soulless  universe  unfeeling  for 

®  Cf.  Leuba,  Psychology  of  Religiovs  Mysticism,  p.  304. 

*  Cf.  Horton,  Reasons  for  Believing  in  God,  Journal  of  Relig^ion, 
November,  1923,  pp.  603,  604,  reference  to  Santayana’s 
Pathetic  Fallacy. 

'>  Earlier  Epistle  of  St.  Paul,  p.  251,  quoted  in  Barry,  Christian¬ 
ity  and  Psychology,**  p.  161. 

*  Sellars,  Next  Step  in  Religion. 

»  Leuba,  Psychology  of  Religious  Mysticism,  Chapts.,  12,  13. 

’®Wieman,  Religious  Experience  and  Scientific  Method,  p.  294. 
Cf.  Balmforth,  Is  Christian  Experience  an  Illusion,  pp.  23  ff. 

“  Ames,  Psychology  of  Religious  Experience,  and  Coe’s  criticism 
of  Ames  in  O^,  Psychology  of  Religion,  p.  72. 
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our  desires,  or  a  lofty  hope  to  nerve  us  in  the  hopeless  bat¬ 
tle  to  wring  best  possible  terms  from  a  godless  universe, 
which  moment  after  moment  beats  out  the  lives  of  little 
men.  With  the  loss  of  God,  gone  also  is  all  religion  in  the 
sense  of  new  life  from  above,  salvation,  fellowship  with 
God,  eternal  life  through  him.  All  that  remains  is  to 
sing  with  Bertrand  Russell  a  horrible  requiem  for  the 
dead : 

“Brief  and  powerless  is  man’s  life;  on  him  and  on  all  his  race 
the  slow  sure  doom  falls  pitiless  and  dark.  Blind  to  good  and  evil, 
reckless  of  destruction,  omnipotent  matter  rolls  on  its  relentless 
way;  for  Man,  condemned  to-day  to  lose  his  dearest,  to-morrow  to 
pass  himself  through  the  gate  of  darkness,  it  remains  only  to  cher¬ 
ish,  ere  yet  the  blow  fall,  the  lofty  thoughts  that  ennoble  his  little 
day.  ...  to  sustain  alone,  a  weary  but  unyielding  Atlas,  the  world 
that  his  own  ideal  has  fashioned  despite  the  trampling  march  of 
unconscious  power.” 

Can  such  conclusions  be  true?  Have  we  any  reason 
to-day  for  believing  in  God?  Is  religion  a  true  account  of 
fellowship  with  the  Eternal  Father,  which  confers  on 
little  man  “citizenship  in  Heaven”  ?  “  Or  is  Cabot  to-day 
but  one  more  poor  dupe  of  what  is  now  evidently  an  ex¬ 
ploded  delusion? 

One  important  matter  for  us  to-day  is  to  know  and  un¬ 
derstand  clearly  this  trend  in  modem  thinking  which 
seems  to  have  lost  God  for  lis.  The  modern  world  got  an 
evil  start  from  Des  Cartes,  who  assumed  that  true  wisdom 
begins  by  doubting  everything,  the  existence  of  God  also. 
God  once  lost,  we  must  prove  that  he  exists.  In  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  between  the  death  of  Des 
Cartes  (d.  1650)  and  the  death  of  Hume  (d.  1776) ,  human 
thought  passed  rapidly  from  an  absurd  dogmatism,  which 
believed  it  could  prove  everything,  to  an  utter  scepticism, 
which  believed  we  can  prove  nothing.  Then  came  Kant 
(d.  1804)  with  whom  modern  thought  and  modem  solu¬ 
tions  really  begin.  If  we  must  prove  or  find  a  lost  God, 
then  the  possible  ways  of  finding  him  will  be  the  follow¬ 
ing:  we  must  know  him  directly  in  experience,  we  must 
infer  him  from  the  constitution  of  nature  or  human  na- 

12  Wenley,  Modem  Thought  and  the  Crisis  in  Belief,  p.  77. 

Philippians,  3:20. 
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ture,  we  must  find  him  in  the  purposes  brought  to  light 
in  the  world,  or  else  we  must  find  evidence  of  him  through 
his  in-break  into  nature  or  history  in  miracle.  Modeni 
thought  from  Kant  on  believes  it  can  write  “zero”,  or 
“futility”,  over  every  one  of  these. 

Kant  is  generally  supposed  to  have  established  that  by 
intelligence,  or  pure  reason,  we  can  never  know  God.  By 
reason,  supposedly,  we  can  know  only  particular  things 
in  time  and  space,  and  even  these  we  can  know  only  under 
the  mental  law  of  causal  process,  by  which  everything 
that  is,  is  to  be  explained  in  terms  of  past  causes.  If  this 
be  true,  the  results  are  staggering.  God  is  gone  from  the 
external  world;  God  is  gone  from  history;  and  God  is 
gone  from  human  reason.  Over  all  three  write,  “Icha- 
bod.”  For  evidently  God  can  not  be  a  particular  thing 
in  time  and  space;  neither  can  he  be  the  uncaused  cause 
of  everything,  for  all  we  know  is  process  under  the  law  of 
past  causes ;  nor  yet  can  we  find  him  in  miracle,  for  that 
is  saying  that  there  is  interference  with  natural  processes 
— a  thing  reason  cannot  admit.  Hence  thought  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  three  choices — each  fatal  to  God.  God  must 
be  entirely  outside  the  world  process,  and  then  he  is  the 
unknown  **Deus  ex  machina**  upon  whom  even  Goethe 
poured  his  scorn ;  God  must  be  the  world-process,  where 
he  can  be  only  at  the  terrible  price  of  denying  eternity  to 
himself,  or  of  denying  reality  to  the  world  process,^*  in 
which  we  all  become 

*‘Such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of. 

And  our  little  lives  are  rounded  with  a  sleep;” 

or  else,  finally,  we  must  believe  the  intellect  or  reason  of 
man  is  so  fundamentally  warped  in  its  knowledge  of  the 
real  world,  that  there  is  no  hope  that  we  can  ever  know 
God.  The  first  choice  gives  us  Agnosticism  with  its  Un- 

1  Samuel,  4:21. 

“Was  war  ein  Gott,  der  nur  von  aussen  stiesse, 

Im  Kreis  das  All  am  Finger  laufen  liesse,”  etc. 

Cf.  Whitehead,  Religion  in  the  Making:  Absolute  Idealism.  .  .  . 
a  relapse  towards  Buddhism.  .  .  .  individual  relegated  to  a 
world  of  appearance.  .  .  .  and  the  ultimate  reality  centering 
in  Ihe  Absolute. 
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knowable;  the  second  gives  us  either  a  Finite  God.  or 
the  All-Destroying  Absolute ;  the  third  gives  us  the  mod¬ 
ernistic  or  liberal  discount  of  intellect  and  reason  in  reli¬ 
gion,  with  reliance  on  “experience.”^ 

Men  do  not  readily  give  up  the  hope  of  knowing  God — 
a  rather  remarkable  perversity  this,  in  human  nature. 
Admitting  Kant  made  it  impossible  to  find  God  in  nature 
or  intellect,  where  shall  we  look  for  evidence  of  God? 
Kant  himself  began  the  search,  looking  in  man's  “practi¬ 
cal  reason”  as  he  called  it,  our  moral  nature  and  our  sense 
of  responsibility.  Because  this  is  universal,  he  thought 
we  might  safely  infer  God’s  existence  from  it,  the  first 
in  this  of  a  long  line  of  “modernists,”  who  make  God  an 
inference  from  moral  experience.^^  Alas,  they  forget  what 
Kant  himself  forgot,  that  we  cannot  have  a  universe  split 
in  two,  the  outer  world  to  come  under  the  law  of  scientific 
cause  and  process,  and  the  innner  world,  of  human  nature, 
to  escape  it.  Scientific  process  has  been  applied  to  mor¬ 
ality,  and  we  get,  not  God,  but,  we  are  told,  mores,  folk- 
customs,  and  one  hundred  percent  tribalism.  “Sauce  for 
the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.”  If  we  cannot  infer 
God  from  the  constitution  of  material  nature  because  it 
has  come  into  being  through  process  under  unvarying  law, 
no  more  can  we  infer  God  from  the  constitution  of  human 
nature,  for  that  also  has  come  into  being  under  process 
of  unvarying  law.  Men  have  turned  to  all  phases  of 
nature  to  find  support  for  the  idea  of  God ;  to  the  senti¬ 
ments,  as  our  feeling  of  dependence;  to  the  will  in  its 
struggle  for  ends;  to  the  instincts  in  their  organization 
into  sentiments ;  to  the  sub-conscious  as  a  convenient  back 
door  through  which  God  might  get  in  in  spite  of  science ; 
to  man’s  social  and  esthetic  nature,  which  lead  him  to 
posit  the  Supreme  Companion  and  the  Great  Artist;  to 
the  f ontal  urges  of  the  deeper  Unconscious ; — ^but  in  vain. 
Whatever  he  may  discover  that  is  unique,  it  straightway 
melts  at  the  touch  of  scientific  method ;  what  we  are  goes 
back  to  the  tribes  and  to  the  sub-human,  we  are  told,  and 
we  find  nothing  but  natural  process  with  its  roots  in  the 


Like  Baillie,  The  Roots  of  Religion  in  the  Human  Soul. 
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past  under  the  purposeless  sway  of  the  impersonal.  A  re¬ 
cent  student  of  the  psychology  of  religion  assures  us  that 
human  nature  itself  is  changing,  and  that  there  are  now 
some  eleven  or  twelve  methods  of  explaining  religion, 
which  have  no  need  at  all  of  “the  hypothesis  of  God.” 
The  last  stronghold  for  the  “religion  of  experience”  was 
mysticism,  the  experience  of  those  who  “communed  with 
God  face  to  face”  and  found  new  life  there.  And  at  last 
the  answer  is  given  that  in  mysticism — ^that  of  Paul, 
Jesus,  the  great  prophets — in  all  mysticism,  as  in  all 
psychology  of  religion,  we  find  nothing  but  the  human 
mind  and  its  laws,  this  mind  itself  by  and  by  to  drop 
back  into  the  vile  dust  from  whence  it  sprang,  or  lose  it¬ 
self  by  dropping  head  foremost  into  the  jaws  of  the  All 
Devouring  Absolute,  “and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it 
no  more.”  Religion  is  gone,  God  never  was  alive ;  natural 
science,  psychotherapy — these  may  make  life  bearable 
for  a  little  while,  and  then 

“Out!  Out!  Brief  Candle!” 

That  this  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  trend  of  one  great 
line  of  modem  thinking  may  be  fully  substantiated  in 
many  ways,  not  least  by  the  fact  that  we  have  whole 
schools  of  thought,  and  whole  universities  which  are  ad¬ 
mittedly  non-theistic,  if  not  avowedly  atheistic;  and  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  today  theological  seminaries  which 
are  debating  the  question  whether  we  need  theism  in  re¬ 
ligion. 

Important  as  it  is  for  us  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
trend  of  thinking  which  has  seemed  to  lose  God  for  so 
many,  it  is  still  more  important  for  us  to  know  why  we 
may  believe  that  God  is  the  supreme  reality  of  life,  and 
that  it  is  possible  to  live  in  fellowship  with  him ;  and  the 
very  first  step  is  to  examine  the  notion  that  we  cannot 
know  God,  that  religion  is  entirely  out  of  the  realm  of 
knowledge,  an  outcast  into  some  pale  region  of  nebulous 
faith.  The  claim  rests  upon  three  pillars,  and  in  our 


Schaub,  Psychology  of  Religion  in  America  During  Past  Quar¬ 
ter  Century,  Journal  of  Religion,  March,  1926,  p.  123. 
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opinion  it  will  need  no  Samson  to  wrench  them  asunder 
and  bring  the  false  temple  of  “scientific”  doubt  down 
upon  the  Philistines  who  are  met  to  celebrate  the  death  of 
faith. 

The  first  pillar  is  the  assertion  that  we  can  know  only 
particulars,  particular  things  in  time  and  space,  and  that 
therefore  we  cannot  know  God,  who  is  universal.  Stripped 
of  high  sounding  phrases,  this  really  means  that  because 
one’s  mother  cannot  put  all  of  her  love  into  particular 
words  and  phrases,  therefore  one  can  never  know  his 
mother  loves  him.  In  the  same  class  is  the  notion  that  be¬ 
cause  the  whole  self  cannot  express  itself  in  any  of  its 
experienced  phases,  therefore  we  can  never  know  we  are 
a  self.  These  two  palpable  absurdities  are  combined  in  the 
notion  that  because  God  cannot  put  all  of  himself  into  any 
particular  phase  of  the  world’s  history,  therefore  we  can 
never  find  God  or  know  him.  To  assert  one  cannot  find 
God  at  the  end  of  a  syllogism,  is  as  true  as  to  say  that  one 
cannot  find  himself  or  his  mother  at  the  end  of  a  syllo¬ 
gism.  But  what  of  that?  It  disproves  neither  self,  nor 
mother,  nor  God,  but  only  shows  how  utterly  inadequate 
such  a  theory  of  knowledge  is  to  reality. 

The  second  pillar  in  this  temple  of  false  knowledge  is 
the  notion  that  apprehension  of  reality  by  the  purely  in¬ 
tellectual  method  of  a  cause-and-effect-sequence  is  the  only 
true  knowledge  we  can  get.  What  escapes  the  devotees 
of  this  view  is  that  at  the  beginning  they  pour  the  baby 
out  with  the  bath  in  order  that  they  may  shout  in  triumph 
over  the  later  discovery  that  they  can  find  no  baby ;  or  in 
other  words,  they  fail  to  see  that  the  scientific  method  is 
itself  a  limited  view,  a  purview,  which  attempts  to  run 
reality  into  a  mold  too  narrow  for  it.  Kant  already  saw 
this,  but  scientists  of  a  sort  act  as  if  the  second  and  third 
“Critiques”  had  never  been  written ;  Ward  could  see  it, 
Wenley  has  expounded  it,  and  Whitehead  is  its  latest 
apostle,  all  of  them  together  shouting  out  the  *‘Mene, 

19  Ward,  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism. 

20  Wenley,  Modern  Thought  and  Crisis  in  Belief. 

21  Whitehead,  Science  and  the  Modem  World  and  Religion  in 

the  Making. 
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Mene,  Tekel”  and  making  clear  that  the  asylum  of  ignor¬ 
ance  is  not  filled  with  believers,  but  with  those  imperson- 
alistic  thinkers  who  know  not  that  the  spirit  is  departed 
from  them. 

The  third  pillar  is  the  claim  of  unbelievers  that  because 
the  discovery  of  God  has  not  come  to  them,  therefore  there 
is  no  God.  Quite  as  if  a  blind  man  should  assert  that 
blindness  is  universal.  A  subjective  capacity  is  required 
for  spiritual  vision.  Long  ago  it  was  said,  “the  good 
ground,  these  are  such  as  in  an  honest  and  good  heart, 
having  heard  the  word,  hold  it  fast.”  Fichte  made  it 
clear  that  a  mechanistic  philosophy  is  the  condemnation 
of  the  philosopher.  Bowne  and  many  another  made  clear 
that  in  our  own  selves  we  find  another  type  of  causality 
than  the  mere  intellectual  regressus  to  the  past.  Wenley 
and  many  another  made  clear  that  the  religious  conscious¬ 
ness  exists  by  its  own  right  as  one  of  the  facts  of  reality, 
not  to  be  explained  away.  Hocking  makes  clear  enough 
that  the  deepest  element  in  the  self,  the  mother  sense  out 
of  which  spring  morality  and  religion,  is  the  right  of  the 
total  self  against  a  mere  phase.*^  All  of  these  are  but  the 
philosophical  version  of  Cabot’s  “seeing  eye”  and  “hear¬ 
ing  ear,”  which  may  be  lost,  even  as  it  was  said  so  many 
years  ago, 

“For  this  people’s  heart  is  waxed  gnross. 

And  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing. 

And  their  eyes  they  have  closed: 

Lest  haply  they  should  perceive  with  their  eyes, 

And  hear  with  their  ears. 

And  understand  with  their  heart, 

And  should  turn  again, 

And  I  should  heal  them.” 

We  may  assert,  therefore,  that  the  artificial  and  narrow 
theory  of  knowing,  which  said  man  can  never  know  God, 
is  now  gone  by  the  board.  But  more  important  than  that, 
we  may  assert  that  a  better  theory  of  knowing  is  coming 
to  the  fore,  which  simply  acknowledges  what  religion  has 
always  claimed,  that  we  can  know  God  in  a  higher  and 


22  Hocking,  Human  Nature  and  Its  Remaking,  p.  99. 
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better  sense  of  knowing.^®  Gore  points  out  the  consensus 
of  opinion  among  some  of  the  deepest  students  of  life 
and  thought,  that  we  shall  know  the  truth  by  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  our  total  nature.  Wieman  shows  clearly  that  it  is 
just  exactly  when  we  are  shaken  out  of  our  usual  routine 
way  of  misapprehending  reality  that  God  comes  to  us.** 
Which  again  shows  startling  accord  with  Cabot’s  testi¬ 
mony  that  we  must  be  beaten  down,  and  broken,  and 
humbled  sufficiently,  and  then  God  enters.  Whitehead  *' 
adds  the  additional  thought  that  we  must  reckon  with 
“mystic  intuition”  in  the  great  religious  genius,  and  that 
with  his  help  we  may  come  ourselves  to  discover  God.  All 
these  things  are  but  another  way  of  saying  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  God  exists  by  its  own  right  as  one  of  the  supreme 
facts  of  life,  and  that  intelligence  must  reckon  with  it, 
not  seek  to  explain  it  away  in  terms  of  a  partial  appre¬ 
hension  of  reality  by  a  mere  phase  of  the  total  self.  So 
we  may  assert  boldly  that,  if  there  ever  was  a  “pathetic 
fallacy,”  it  was  the  fallacy  of  those  who  proposed  to  pour 
all  of  reality  through  the  needle’s  eye  of  mere  intellect, 
and  rejected  the  testimony  of  their  total  being,  and  of 
the  prophets  of  humanity,  and  of  the  multitudes  of  devout 
Christians,  for  this  tiny  phase  of  themselves,  intellect  and 
scientific  process  ejected  out  on  the  world  so  as  to  obscure 
God. 

Having  thus  found  room  for  the  right  to  believe  that 
we  do  know  God,  we  may  go  further  and  ask  whether 
we  can  make  this  fact  of  God  appear  reasonable,  or  ra¬ 
tional  in  the  largest  sense.  There  is  a  positive  Christian 
philosophy  to  support  man’s  experience  of  God.  We  may 
begin  by  claiming  with  James  and  Hocking  the  “fruit¬ 
fulness”  of  the  Christian  experience.  We  shall  point  out 
the  unique  and  noble  type  of  character  produced  by  the 
Christian  conversion,  knowing  perfectly  well  in  our  own 
minds  that  it  cannot  be  duplicated  by  any  other  process. 


-3  Gore,  Belief  in  God,  p.  99. 

24  Wieman,  Religious  Experience  and  Scientific  Method. 

25  Whitehead,  Religion  in  Making,  p.  144. 

2«  James,  Varieties,  p.  259.  The  best  fruits  of  religious  experi¬ 
ence  are  the  best  things  history  has  to  show,  etc. 
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We  shall  repeat  Raymond  Robbins’  testimony  that  only 
Christianity  can  redeem  the  human  lives  wrecked  and 
blasted  in  civilization.  We  shall  point  out  that  lives  al¬ 
ready  noble,  like  Paul,  are  lifted  to  a  higher  power.*^  We 
shall  point  out  that  whole  eras  have  been  lifted  by  great 
religious  revivals.  We  shall  point  out  the  power  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  lift  degraded  and  sunken  races  in  almost  a  gen¬ 
eration.  We  shall  point  out  the  fact  admitted  by  at  least 
one  school  of  psychoanalysts  that  Christianity  is  tonic 
and  satisfies  the  repressed  and  dammed  up  **lihido**  which 
was  wrecking  many  individuals.^^  We  shall  remember 
all  these,  and  much  more  that  might  be  written,  of  the 
fruitfulness  of  religion  in  relation  to  arts  and  sciences 
themselves.  And  when  one  like  Prof.  Leuba  essays  the 
role  of  prophet  and  says  that  the  religion  of  the  future 
will  do  what  Christianity  has  never  yet  been  able  to  do, 
we  shall  challenge  him  to  produce  the  goods,  reminding 
ourselves  of  the  sterility  of  unbelief. 

But  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  also,  that  even  if  there 
were  no  evidence  of  God  at  all  in  human  experience  of 
direct  relation  with  him,  or  in  other  words,  if  there  were 
no  psychological  evidence  of  God,  there  would  still  be 
the  possibility  of  philosophical  evidence  of  God.  The 
intuition  of  the  existence  of  God,  being  the  same  kind 
of  intuition  going  beyond  mere  induction  which  has  now 
and  again  been  so  fruitful  in  natural  science,  shows  the 
same  sort  of  power  to  get  closer  to  reality.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  for  example,  that  reality  responds  to  him  who 
acts  as  if  there  is  a  God;  “wisdom  is  justified  of  her  chil¬ 
dren.”  Our  environment  is  not  merely  mechanism.^®  Not 
only  does  religion  thus  practically  “work”  but  it  works 
still  more  effectively  by  providing  the  only  possible  inner 
“rationale”  of  life  which  can  keep  humanity  hopeful  and 
life  at  the  highest.  We  have  already  quoted  above  the 
hopelessness  of  Bertrand  Russell.  One  needs  only  to  be  re- 

27  Jackson,  Fact  of  Conversion,  Lect.  II. 

28  Thouless,  Introduction  to  Psychology  of  Religion,  p.  277. 

28  Horton,  Journal  of  Religion,  March,  1926,  p.  698,  if. 

88  A  Candid  Examination  of  Theism,  by  Physicus,  and  Thoughts 
on  Religion,  Romanes. 
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minded  of  the  terrible  struggle  of  Romanes  to  keep  any 
sort  of  hopeful  grip  on  life  when  his  faith  failed,  and  the 
return  of  the  real  rational  into  his  life  when  he  got  hold 
again  of  his  faith.  Outside  of  faith  in  God,  life  is  a 
“tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing.”  There  can  be  no  conservation  of  values  with¬ 
out  a  personal  God.  It  seems  clear  also  that  science  itself 
is  possible  only  on  the  supposition  of  God.  A  mechanism 
chance-originated  were  a  wonder — ^how  much  more  the 
sort  of  universe  science  finds,  an  immanent  principle 
working  out  an  intelligible  order.  And  beyond  all  that, 
as  evidence  of  the  reality  of  God  from  the  power  of  such 
faith  to  rationalize  life,  we  may  cite  the  fact  that  the  old 
Christian  philosophy  of  God  in  its  broad  lines  is  a  con¬ 
sistent  view  of  life  that  lacks  the  hopeless  inconsistencies 
of  every  other  philosophy.  Philosophically  it  is  possible 
to  justify  theism  —but  not  to  the  man  who,  because  of  his 
bias,  rejects  some  aspects  of  life.  To  those  who  will  look 
at  life  and  reality,  and  see  it  whole,  there  is  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  religious  view  of  life,  natural  science  itself  be¬ 
ing  forced  to  render  its  meed  of  tribute.  Only  the  Chris¬ 
tian  view  can  give  a  good  account  of  morality,  of  the 
phenomena  of  beauty  in  nature,  both  of  which  on  any 
other  view  are  meaningless  and  tragic. 

One  other  test  of  our  discovery  of  God  remains,  and 
that  is  the  test  of  revelation.  Gore  has  pointed  out  that 
it  is  precisely  the  ethical  monotheism  of  the  great  Hebrew 
Prophets  that  has  not  been  explained  by  any  theory  which 
derives  it  from  previous  or  contemporary  conditions.  That 
is  merely  the  purview  of  science  in  the  realm  of  history. 
Neither  have  such  theories  explained  Jesus  Christ,  or  the 
origin  of  Paul’s  religion.^^  To  say  of  all  of  these  that  they 
come  to  some  extent  within  the  scope  of  history  as  a  con¬ 
tinuum  in  time  under  causal  law,  but  that  there  eventuates 
into  history  the  ideal  element,  is  only  another  way  of  ad¬ 
mitting  the  problem  of  revelation  and  a  God  at  once 
immanent  and  transcendent  who  reveals  himself.  The 
wonder  still  remains  that  under  the  guidance  of  this  “reve- 
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lation,”  we  find  God  and  have  our  eyes  opened  to  a  “di¬ 
mension  of  reality”  which  eludes  the  mere  intellect.  The 
supernatural  in  the  Bible,  is  but  once  more  the  superna¬ 
tural  in  life,  and  the  supernatural  needed  to  give  a  ra¬ 
tional  view  of  reality. 

Let  it  be  merely  remarked  in  conclusion  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  positive  arguments  to  show  us  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  find  God  and  have  his  answer  to  our  cry  of  need, 
it  might  very  well  be  possible  to  carry  on  a  deliberate  at¬ 
tack  on  the  very  citadel  of  unbelief.  Materialism  and 
mechanistic  evolution  have  already  met  their  Waterloo; 
biological  analogies  for  social  experience  have  been 
worsted  by  Cooley  and  Ellwood;  the  omniscience  of 
psychology  is  challenged  by  Pratt  and  Thouless,  not  to 
speak  of  James,  who  all  insist  that  so  far  from  finding  in 
experience  only  the  mind  and  its  laws,  we  really  do  not 
know  enough  psychology  to  explain  even  one  single 
thought  of  one  single  mind.  Perhaps  for  this  offensive 
there  may  be  time  and  need  some  other  where.  Let  it 
suffice  here  to  say  that  in  our  judgment  the  time  is  com¬ 
ing  and  is  now  when  scientific  method  shall  be,  not  the 
executioner  of  religion,  but  her  grateful  servant,  because 
science  has  at  last  opened  its  eyes  to  say, 

“God  was  in  this  place  and  I  knew  it  not.” 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  NATIVITY 

BY  HERBERT  W.  MAGOUN,  PH.D. 

BELMONT,  MASS. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  story  in  all  literature  that 
has  caused  so  much  comment  or  met  with  so  much  in¬ 
credulity  as  that  of  the  virgin  birth.  From  the  very 
beginning  that  story  has  been  ridiculed  by  the  foes  of 
Christianity,  it  has  been  regarded  by  them  as  absurd, 
and  it  has  accordingly  been  rejected  as  a  wild  tale  of 
some  fanatic.  In  our  day,  the  incredulity  has  spread  to 
members  of  the  various  churches  and  likewise  to  “liberal” 
preachers,  regardless  of  the  denomination  to  which  they 
belong. 

Such  persons  hold  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  Joseph. 
They  thus  reduce  him  to  an  ordinary  man,  but  one  of 
unusual  acumen,  and  they  seek  to  account  for  his  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  leader.  They  persist,  however,  in  calling  them¬ 
selves  Christians,  though  they  must  of  necessity  give  up 
any  worship  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ  on  such  a  basis.  They 
are  therefore  not  Christians  in  the  traditional  sense. 

They  accept  the  teaching  of  the  “New  Syriac” ;  but  they 
overlook  the  fact  that  even  that  version,  which  attempts 
to  show  that  Joseph  was  the  father  of  Jesus,  retains  Mat¬ 
thew  1:18  and  makes  it  say:  “When  they  had  not  come 
together,  she  was  found  with  child  from  the  Holy  Ghost.” 
In  plain  English  that  means  that  Joseph  had  no  chance 
to  be  the  father  of  Jesus,  and  verse  25  in  the  true  text 
makes  it  plain  that  he  was  not  even  an  accessory  after 
the  fact,  since  he  had  no  carnal  intercourse  with  Mary 
until  after  Jesus  was  born. 

Even  the  New  Syriac,  then,  teaches  inadvertently  that 
Joseph  could  not  have  been  the  father  of  Jesus,  and  but 
two  alternatives  are  left.  Either  the  gospel  story  is  true 
or  Jesus  was  a  bastard,  precisely  as  the  Jews  have  always 
maintained.  He  is  so  called  by  them  to-day.  There  must 
be  a  reason. 

But  if  the  gospel  story  is  not  true,  the  question  at  once 
arises:  “Whence  came  it?”  Men  say  that  it  is  merely 
a  story  similar  to  those  found  in  heathen  literature  where 
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virgin  births  are  common ;  but  they  forget  one  thing.  No 
true  virgin  birth  can  be  discovered  in  any  other  literature, 
unless  we  except  a  case  or  two  that  are  doubtful  to  say 
the  least.  A  Japanese  legend  says  that  the  mother  of 
Nichirim  dreamed  of  seeing  the  sun  on  a  lotus  blossom 
and  then  conceived  him,  presumably,  we  may  infer,  with¬ 
out  sexual  intercourse,  which  makes  the  story  a  fairy  tale 
and  nothing  more. 

Other  heathen  virgin  births  all  involve  a  god,  or  a  hero, 
and  sexual  union  except  one,  which  still  includes  the  same 
basic  principle.  In  the  Zend-Avesta  a  remarkable  pre¬ 
diction  appears  concerning  a  last  Saoshyant,  or  Savior, 
who  was  to  be  born  of  the  virgin  Eredat-fedhri  and  bring 
life  and  light  to  men ;  but  the  conception  was  to  take  place 
with  the  help  of  the  seed  of  Zarathustra  which  had  been 
preserved  for  about  three  thousand  years  by  the  angel 
Neryosang.  He  had  placed  it  in  Lake  Kasava,  and  the 
virgin  there  received  it  while  bathing. 

The  nativity  story,  therefore,  is  absolutely  unique.  It 
excludes  all  sexual  intercourse,  denies  the  presence  of 
any  earthly  male  element,  and  teaches,  in  effect,  that  God 
himself,  through  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  created 
within  the  virgin’s  own  body  the  germ  cell  which  causes 
conception,  and  so,  in  the  babe  that  was  to  be,  replaced 
the  human  father  element  by  a  divine  paternity.  The 
child  was  thus  to  be  human  on  the  mother’s  side  but  super- 
naturally  divine  on  the  father’s.  That  idea  is  not  merely 
unique :  it  is  amazing.  Men  question  it  accordingly,  since, 
for  nearly  twenty  centuries,  they  have  found  it  hard  to 
believe. 

Indirect  evidence  of  that  fact  can  be  found  in  the  typical 
oriental  insult  offered  to  Jesus  on  one  occasion, — “We  be 
not  bom  of  fornication”  (as  you  were),  “we  have  one 
father”  (not  two,  as  you  have),  “even  God”  (literally 
“the  God,  i.  c.,  the  God  that  you  claim  as  father).  The 
inuendo  is  plain  enough  to  an  orientalist,  and  the  insult 
was  threefold.  They  knew  his  story  and  repudiated  it 
unequivocally.  He  was  not  the  son  of  Joseph,  and  they 
knew  that.  He  bore  Joseph’s  name  and  thus  had  two 
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fathers,  a  real  one  and  a  legal  one.  That  explains  the  in¬ 
sult  (Jno.  VIII  :41). 

It  also  explains  why  he  is  still  “Jesus,  the  bastard”  to 
the  Jews.  The  fact  that  Joseph  married  Mary  and  gave 
the  boy  his  name  made  no  difference.  He  was  not  his  son, 
and  they  were  well  aware  of  it.  They  were  sure  that  he 
was  an  ordinary  man  like  themselves,  and  the  claim  that 
he  was  the  son  of  God — that  was  too  rich  altogether! 
He  was  the  son  of  Mary  by  some  other  man,  and  he  had 
a  real  father — somewhere!  They  believed  that. 

That  Joseph  gave  him  his  name  is  clear  from  a  much 
misunderstood  passage  in  Luke.  The  translators  were  at 
fault  and  ought  never  to  have  inserted  any  “the.”  What 
Luke  said  was,  “Jesus,  Son  of  Joseph.”  He  then  added, 
“the  one  who  was  a  son  of  HeW*  (Lu.  Ill  :23f) .  And  he 
remarked  incidentally,  “as  the  custom  was” ;  for  ws  tvo/u^iTo 
is  idiomatic,  and  it  does  not  and  cannot  mean  “as  was 
supposed.”  The  noun  from  which  the  verb  comes  as  a 
denominative  means  “custom,  law,”  and  no  supposition 
whatever  is  involved.  A  little  study  of  Liddell  and  Scott’s 
lexicon  in  this  connection  will  make  the  point  clear. 

Certain  other  things  will  also  tend  in  that  direction. 
Everybody  knows  that  Peter’s  real  name  was  Simon  Bar- 
Jonah,  or  Simon  Son  of  John.  What  they  do  not  know 
is  that  this  was  the  customary  way  of  naming  a  boy 
among  the  Jews.  In  Palestine,  to  this  day,  the  custom 
holds  among  the  few  surviving  Samaritans.  As  it  was 
the  simplest  and  most  natural  way  of  naming  a  boy  when 
two  names  became  necessary,  the  custom  has  been  well- 
nigh  universal.  It  has  many  survivals  in  English;  for 
the  suffix — son,  the  ending  -s  (as  in  Williams,  Peters, 
etc.),  the  prefixes  Mac,  Me,  O’,  Fitz-  (as  in  Fitzsimmons), 
and  Ap-  (Welsh,  as  in  Price  for  ApRhys,  or  Bowen  for 
ApOwen),  all  mean  the  same  thing  as  Bar-;  and  so  do 
German  -sohn,  Scandinavian  -sen,  Russian  -vitch,  etc. 

Russian  middle  names  are  still  so  made,  and  men  are 
called  by  these  middle  names  instead  of  by  their  family 
ones,  except  on  special  occasions.  Ivanovitch  is  an  exact 
equivalent  for  English  Johnson,  and  Ivan  Nichalevitch  is 
merely  John  Nicholson  or  Nichols.  Moreover,  when  a 
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Hebrew  changes  his  name  from  Michaelsky  to  Michaels, 
he  has  not  altered  its  meaning.  It  is  still  Son  of  Michael. 

The  name  given  Jesus  must  therefore  have  been  Jesus 
Bar-joseph,  and  that  makes  it  clear  that  Luke’s  genealogy 
is  the  genealogy  of  Joseph  and  that  he  intended  to  give 
the  full  name  of  Jesus  as  he  was  enrolled.  Jesus  Son  of 
Joseph  is  merely  Jesus  Bar-joseph  translated  into  Greek, 
and  Peter’s  name  is  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  even 
if  the  shorter  form  is  used;  for  Simon  of  John  (Jno. 
XXI  :15)  is  nothing  more  than  Simon  Johns  or  Jones, 
and  that  is  only  a  variation  of  Simon  Johnson.  All  of 
them  mean  Simon  Son  of  John.  Unfortunately  the  Greek 
patronymics  had  gone  out  of  use  or  become  poetic;  but 
Homer  gives  us  Agamemnon  Atreides  (Son  of  Atreus) 
and  Achileus  Peleides  (Son  of  Peleus)  many  times  over. 

Knowing  nothing  of  this  custom,  the  translators  missed 
the  point  completely  and  then  inserted  a  “the”  before  the 
word  “son.”  It  was  thus  made  impossible  for  them  to 
understand  the  passage;  for  they  could  not  see  how  any 
man  could  be  the  son  of  another  “according  to  custom.” 
The  point  made  by  Luke  is  that  he  was  named  according 
to  custom  and  so  enrolled  regardless  of  his  actual  pa¬ 
ternity  as  the  son  of  God,  and  that  fact  takes  care  of 
Luke’s  genealogy.  It  is  the  genealogy  of  Joseph  as  the 
legal  father  of  Jesus. 

Some  of  the  commentators  have  made  another  blunder ; 
for  they  have  taken  the  article  meaning  “the-one”  with 
the  following  proper  name  instead  of  making  it  an  ap- 
positive  of  the  preceding  one,  and  that  has  led  to  further 
misinterpretation  and  much  useless  erudition.  How  they 
came  to  misunderstand  the  Greek  idiom  is  not  clear;  but 
it  is  made  evident  by  their  arguments  that  they  did  so, 
and  their  blunder  has  been  accepted  extensively  as  sound 
exegesis.  Such  conclusions  are  necessarily  worthless,  and 
the  results  obtained  concerning  Luke’s  genealogy  are  no 
exception  to  the  rule. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  the  long  cherished  belief  that 
one  genealogy  is  the  genealogy  of  Joseph  and  the  other 
that  of  Mary?  Merely  this.  The  common  belief  is  re¬ 
versed;  for  Matthew’s  genealogy,  not  Luke’s  is  that  of 
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Mary,  exactly  as  it  should  be.  “Impossible,”  you  say. 
Not  in  the  least.  It  is  true  that  Matthew  says  Jacob  begat 
Joseph;  but  he  also  says  that  Shealtiel  begat  Zerubbabel, 
although  Zerubbabel  was  the  son  of  his  younger  brother 
Pedaiah  (1  Chron.  III:18f).  By  a  figment  of  the  Jewish 
law,  Shealtiel  “begat”  him  through  the  agency  of  his 
younger  brother,  and  the  same  sort  of  thing  happened 
in  Joseph’s  case.  His  real  father  was  Heli.  The  reading, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  “Zerubbabel  the  son  of  Shealtiel” 
is  faulty.  It  should  be  either  Zerubbabel,  Son  of  Shealtiel, 
of  else  Zerubbabel  Ben-shealtiel  (once  Bar-)  ;  for  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  descent  is  involved.  That  became  his  name  when 
he  passed  into  the  royal  line  as  the  legal  heir  of  Shealtiel, 
and  nothing  more  than  that  is  implied. 

Women  never  counted  in  such  matters  among  the  Jews, 
and  for  that  reason  Joseph  had  to  be  put  forward  as  the 
“begotten  son”  of  Jacob,  and  Mary’s  proxy, — “the  hus¬ 
band  of  Mary,  of  whom  was  born  Jesus.”  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  therefore  in  the  royal  line.  Joseph 
was  not,  but  he  had  to  do  duty  in  that  capacity  as  her 
representative,  and  a  tradition  is  said  to  be  still  extant 
in  Jerusalem  to  that  effect.  It  is  used  in  explaining  why 
Mary  entered  the  temple  to  look  for  Jesus,  while  Joseph 
tarried  without.  He  could  not  enter,  not  being  in  the 
royal  line.  She  could,  because  she  was  in  that  line. 

The  tradition  and  popular  belief  that  one  genealogy  is 
that  of  Joseph  and  the  other  that  of  Mary  is  therefore 
sound;  but  its  application  is  wrong,  since  both  Hebrew 
and  Greek  usage  are  opposed  to  it,  and  Matthew,  not  Luke, 
would  naturally  be  the  one  to  give  Mary’s  line.  Joseph 
had  no  place  in  the  true  line  save  that  of  foster,  or  legal, 
father  to  the  boy.  In  that  capacity  he  gave  a  genealogical 
line  to  Jesus  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  custom,  and 
Luke  so  states  the  matter.  Matthew  was  concerned  to 
show  that  Jesus  was  of  the  line  of  David ;  and  Mary,  not 
Joseph,  was  in  that  line.  To  reverse  that  fact,  as  some 
have  done,  is  to  upset  the  entire  line  and  throw  Jesus 
out  of  the  reckoning.  If  Mary  was  not  the  one  who  was 
in  the  royal  line,  Jesus  himself  was  not  in  that  line,  unless 
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he  was  the  son  of  Joseph,  a  contingency  that  is  rigidly 
excluded  by  the  gospel  narrative  itself. 

The  fact  that  women  could  not  count  directly  is  not 
realized  by  occidentals,  and  they  therefore  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  the  part  played  by  Joseph.  The  oldest  son  of  a 
king  is  in  the  royal  line.  His  younger  brothers  are  not 
in  that  line,  and  they  are  all  out  of  the  reckoning  unless, 
and  until,  the  death  of  the  heir  occurs  without  issue.  In 
Europe,  if  a  son  is  lacking,  a  daughter  may  become  queen, 
but  that  was  not  a  possibility  among  the  Jews.  If  such 
a  daughter  married  her  cousin,  as  Mary  did,  he  took  the 
place  of  a  begotten  son,  if  her  father  so  elected,  and  that 
is  what  happened.  We  need  to  know  more  about  the 
Hebrew  mentality. 

The  head  of  the  family  in  an  orthodox  Jewish  house  is 
even  now  an  absolute  monarch.  His  word  is  law.  Here 
in  America,  however,  it  is  not  possible  to  continue  the 
practice,  and  the  new  freedom  marks  the  passing  of  ortho¬ 
doxy  with  a  result  that  is  deplorable.  That  is  why  so 
many  apostate  Jews  flourish  as  gun  men  and  bandits. 
We  fail  to  comprehend  the  situation  and  expect  other 
nationalities  to  conform  as  a  matter  of  course  to  our 
ideals.  They  will  not  and  cannot  if  they  are  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  ouriiberty  becomes  license,  for  them. 

The  Joseph  theory  is  merely  a  makeshift,  and  it  is  really 
absurd.  It  implies  that  the  gospel  writers  are  guilty  of 
false  statements  and  are  therefore  untrustworthy.  It 
makes  little  difference  whether  the  statements  are  in¬ 
tentionally  or  inadvertently  false,  since  the  falseness  is 
the  only  thing  of  importance  in  the  premises,  if  the  nar¬ 
rative  cannot  be  trusted.  “False  in  one  thing,  false  in 
all,”  is  the  legal  position,  and  the  courts  settle  cases  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  gospel  writers  rule  Joseph  out  and  rule 
him  out  unequivocally.  That  should  settle  the  matter  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned. 

If,  then,  the  story  of  the  nativity  is  not  an  accurate 
account  of  what  happened,  some  other  man  must  have 
figured  in  the  case,  and  the  Jews  must  have  the  right  of  it 
when  they  insist  that  Jesus  was  a  bastard.  The  testimony 
of  Matthew  and  Luke  is  clear  and  explicit,  and  the  appa- 
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rent  omissions  in  Mark  and  John  are  far  less  important 
than  has  been  supposed.  Mark’s  gospel  begins  with  the 
words,  “The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  son 
of  God”;  or  “son  of  our  God,”  since  the  Greek  has  no 
article  with  the  word  “son”  but  does  have  one  in  some 
manuscripts  with  “God.”  It  is  therefore  pertinent  to  ask 
<how  Jesus  could  be  the  son  of  God,  if  he  was  the  son  of 
Joseph  or  of  any  other  man.  Mark  never  mentions  Joseph, 
and  he  calls  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary  (VI  :3).  These  three 
facts  are  significant  and  have  not  yet  received  their  due. 
Without  the  virgin  birth,  they  become  pointless,  and  an 
explanation  of  their  origin  is  in  order. 

For  John  the  case  is  even  stronger.  Commentators  have 
long  been  puzzled  by  the  words  (1:13),  “Which  were  born, 
not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will 
of  man,  but  of  God.”  The  Greek  has  “bloods”  in  the 
plural,  and  unimpeachable  testimony — ^that  of  Tertullian, 
Iraeneus,  and  Justin  Martyr,  who  together  carry  the  text 
back  about  two  hundred  years  earlier  than  our  oldest 
extant  manuscript — makes  it  clear  that  the  true  reading 
is,  os  ovK  .  .  .  (.ytvTjSrjy  which  is  singular,  not  plural,  and 
must  therefore  refer  to  Christ  himself,  not  to  his  disciples. 
The  change  of  os  to  ot,  and  the  addition  of  -aav  at  the  end 
are  natural  alterations,  because  the  mind  easily  assumes 
that  the  relative  refers  to  “them,”  in  the  preceding  verse 
“to  them  that  believe  on  his  name.”  The  Greek,  however, 
has  “the  name  of  him,”  and  the  relative  should  refer  to 
“him,”  not  to  “them.” 

Biblical  critics,  notably  Blass  and  even  Harnack — he 
rejected  the  virgin  birth — ,  have  felt  constrained  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  church  fathers  were  right  and  that  the 
sentence  is  singular,  not  plural;  but  in  that  case  John 
bears  witness  to  the  virgin  birth ;  for  he  says :  “who  was 
bom,  not  of  bloods  (sexual  union),  nor  of  the  will  of  the 
flesh  (carnal  desire),  nor  of  the  will  of  man  (Mary’s 
wish),  but  of  God.”  That  produces  sense  and  is  easily 
understood.  It  needs  no  learned  interpretation  of  the 
commentators. 

Similarly,  Paul  makes  his  position  clear  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Romans;  for  he  states  explicitly  that  Jesus  was 
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of  the  seed  of  David  so  far  as  his  flesh  was  concerned,  but 
that  by  his  resurrection  he  was  “marked  out  by  bounds  as 
the  Son  of  God,  so  far  as  his  spirit,  which  was  character¬ 
ized  by  holiness,  was  concerned.”  That  is  the  true  content 
of  the  Greek  sentence ;  for  the  Greek  genitive  in  the  words 
rendered  “according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness”  means  that 
holiness  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  that  spirit.  The 
English  fails  completely  to  give  the  content  of  Paul’s 
words,  as  a  little  study  of  the  balanced  Greek  original  will 
show.  A  lack  of  due  attention  to  the  Greek  idiom  has  led 
to  various  imperfections  in  the  English  translation,  and 
that  is  why  this  significant  item  has  been  overlooked.  The 
body  was  human.  The  spirit  was  divine.  That  is  what 
the  words  of  Paul  mean ;  but  without  a  virgin  birth  they 
become  impossible,  since  no  other  Jesus  has  ever  lived 
as  a  result  of  the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit. 

That  brings  us  back  to  the  question:  “Where  did  the 
story  of  the  nativity  originate?”  To  get  rid  of  it,  men 
have  called  it  an  interpolation  in  the  two  gospels;  but 
they  forget  that  interpolators  would  have  made  the  stories 
more  alike,  and  they  would  have  overdone  things  by  inter¬ 
polating  something  in  Mark  and  John.  They  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  left  some  of  the  earmarks  of  fraud;  but  no 
such  marks  have  ever  been  discovered.  The  whole  is  con¬ 
vincingly  genuine. 

The  interpolation  theory  has  been  worn  fairly  thread¬ 
bare,  and  it  has  broken  down  all  along  the  line.  Evidence 
has  now  been  found  that  the  doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth 
was  one  of  the  cardinal  tenets  of  the  Palestinian  church 
in  the  first  century  A.  D.,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  it 
out  of  either  Matthew  or  Luke  without  landing  in  some 
absurdity  or  producing  an  unaccountable  lacuna  in  the 
text.  A  consistent  and  continuous  whole  requires  that  the 
story  shall  remain  as  it  is  now  found  in  the  manuscripts. 

Observe  this  point  also.  While  the  expression  “spirit 
of  God”  or  “spirit  of  the  Lord  (Jehovah)”  is  common 
enough  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  phrase  “Holy  Spirit” 
or  “Holy  Ghost”  is  confined  to  the  New.  Where  did  that 
originate?  It  must  be  accounted  for.  Does  it  have  the 
appearance  of  being  the  work  of  forgers  interpolating 
something  in  Christian  manuscripts? 
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Observe  again  that  to  the  ancient  Jew  Jehovah  was  a 
being  of  such  awful  majesty  that  no  one  ventured  to 
pronounce  his  name  lest  he  be  guilty  of  blasphemy.  Wher¬ 
ever  that  name  occurred  another  word,  meaning  Lord, 
was  substituted.  The  Septuagint  follows  the  same  prac¬ 
tice,  and  it  was  also  followed  in  our  own  Authorized 
Version.  The  revisions  retain  the  original  Hebrew  word ; 
but  to  this  day  the  Hebrews  themselves  avoid  pronouncing 
it,  calling  it  the  tetragrammaton  (JHVH  or  YHWH). 
Who,  then,  was  the  Jew  that  was  bold  enough  to  fabricate 
such  a  story  as  that  of  the  nativity?  And  where  did  he 
get  the  idea?  That  must  be  accounted  for  by  those  who 
fancy  that  interpolation  will  cover  the  ground.  That 
theory  does  not  answer  the  question  of  origin :  it  merely 
dodges  and  befogs  it. 

The  real  question  is  not  even  touched.  What  human 
brain  could  invent  such  a  tale,  and  what  fabricator  would 
expect  to  palm  it  off  as  a  possibility?  The  Japanese 
account  of  Nichirim  or  the  Persian  tale  about  the  last 
Saoshyant  mark  the  limit  of  the  human  imagination  in 
that  direction,  and  the  supposition  that  men  would  expect 
to  exalt  an  ordinary  man  by  inventing  a  story  like  that 
of  the  nativity  is  so  naive  as  to  be  childish.  To  suppose 
that  the  story  is  not  true  is  to  suppose  an  impossible  feat 
for  the  human  imaginative  faculty,  which  implies  a  vast 
credulity  in  those  who  accept  any  such  explanation. 
Moreover,  what  became  of  those  who  objected  to  such  an 
interpolation?  There  must  have  been  such,  if  there  was 
any  interpolation,  and  some  record  of  their  objection 
would  certainly  have  survived  among  the  enemies  of 
Christianity.  How  is  this  point  to  be  met  by  the  men 
who  postulate  interpolations? 

Hallucination  on  the  part  of  either  Jesus  or  his  late 
followers  will  not  do  as  a  way  out,  because  hallucination 
does  not  work  in  such  a  natural  and  apparently  sincere 
fashion.  It  always  has  some  fantastic  feature  some¬ 
where  ;  but  no  earmark  of  that  sort  has  yet  been  discov¬ 
ered.  Hallucination  is  a  broken  reed. 

The  fact  is  that  the  story  of  the  nativity  is  so  woven 
into  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole  that  it  cannot  be  taken 
out  and  leave  a  consistent  account  of  the  origin  of  our 
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faith.  If,  then,  that  story  is  not  true,  its  origin  must  be 
found.  But  if  it  is  not  true,  it  must  be  false,  and  it  must 
be  so  either  intentionally  or  as  a  result  of  an  unaccount¬ 
able  delusion.  Delusion  leads  back  to  hallucination;  but 
intentional  falsehood  leads  to  the  most  monumental  lie 
that  the  human  imagination  ever  fabricated.  Who  was 
equal  to  such  a  task  and  what  possible  motive  could  he 
have  had? 

Did  the  mild  and  colorless  Joseph  invent  it  to  fool  him¬ 
self  and  others?  Did  he  have  any  motive  for  so  doing? 
Did  he  fool  Mary?  She  says  in  so  many  words — if  we 
occidentals  only  understand  her — ^that  she  has  never  had 
intercourse  with  a  man  and  cannot  have  a  child  in  con¬ 
sequence  (Lu.  1:34).  Did  the  two  of  them  concoct  it 
between  them?  If  so,  why  did  he  think  of  divorcing 
her?  (Mt.  1:19).  They  were  not  yet  married;  but  be¬ 
trothal  was  about  as  serious  a  thing  among  them  as  mar¬ 
riage  is  among  us,  and  that  is  what  is  referred  to  by 
Matthew. 

Did  Matthew  make  up  the  story  and  palm  it  off  on  Mary, 
Joseph,  and  the  rest,  including  Luke,  the  physician?  What 
chance  would  he  have  had  to  do  a  thing  of  that  sort? 
Does  Luke  read  like  a  man  so  credulous  as  to  accept  such 
a  tale,  unless  it  had  every  possible  indication  of  being  the 
truth  ?  And  what  motive  can  be  found  for  such  an  action 
on  Matthew’s  part? 

Was  Luke  the  guilty  party?  Would  a  man  who  took 
such  pains  to  investigate  everything  and  who  has  always 
been  found  so  reliable  in  his  facts  do  a  thing  like  that? 
Was  he  such  a  clever  rogue  that  he  could  perpetrate  a 
fraud  so  gigantic?  If  so,  how  did  he  manage  it?  And 
what  was  his  idea?  He  must  have  had  one.  Did  any 
or  all  of  these  men  possess  the  guile  and  have  the  fertile 
imagination  to  fabricate  a  tale  so  unprecedented  and  so 
unlikely  ?  Did  they  suppose  that  they  could  put  out  such 
a  tale  and  have  it  accepted  as  true?  How  much  of  a 
chance  did  they  have  to  do  that? 

Men  have  always  instinctively  doubted  the  story,  and 
they  always  will.  Was  the  person  sane  who  concocted  it, 
in  case  it  is  not  true?  Is  it  a  human  tale  in  any  sense 
of  the  word  ?  Is  it  not,  in  fact,  a  story  of  such  transcend- 
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ing  and  unaccountable  diversity  in  its  relation  to  human 
ideas  that  it  lies  outside  of  all  conceivable  human  inven¬ 
tions?  Who  could  invent  such  a  tale  or  expect  it  to  be 
believed  if  he  did  invent  it? 

When  all  the  ground  has  been  covered  and  all  possible 
persons  have  been  considered,  including  all  conceivable 
motives ;  on  the  supposition  that  the  story  is  not  true  but 
is  a  fabrication,  it  will  appear  that  only  one  person  could 
have  made  up  such  a  story,  if  a  human  mind  could  conceive 
of  such  a  thing,  since  only  one  could  have  had  a  motive 
for  so  doing.  That  person  was  Mary,  and  the  motive  was 
to  cover  up  her  shame. 

Some  sort  of  plausibility  could  be  attached  to  such  a 
theory;  but  if  a  desperate  effort  is  made  to  utilize  any 
such  method  of  escape,  it  will  at  once  become  necessary  to 
explain  how  such  a  brazen-faced  and  shameless  woman 
could  have  been  the  mother  of  such  a  son  as  Jesus  unques¬ 
tionably  was.  What  becomes  of  environment  and  hered¬ 
ity,  those  doughty  champions  of  the  liberals,  on  such  a 
basis  as  that?  Mary  provided  much  of  the  environment 
and  much  of  the  heredity ;  but  if  she  concocted  such  a  stu¬ 
pendous  lie  and  got  away  with  it  she  must  have  been 
the  ablest  and  the  smoothest  liar  that  the  world  has  ever 
known ;  for  she  must  have  fooled  Luke  so  completely  that 
he  believed  her  without  question. 

Could  she,  if  she  was  that  sort  of  a  woman,  have  borne 
a  son  who  would  grow  up  into  such  a  being  as  Jesus 
certainly  was?  Is  it  not  clear  that  to  accept  any  subter¬ 
fuge  which  would  do  away  with  the  virgin  birth  requires 
a  credulity  far  surpassing  the  faith  needed  to  accept  it 
as  true?  If  it  is  true,  all  the  other  things  become  natural 
and  accountable.  If  it  is  not  true,  the  story  itself  becomes, 
in  its  concoction  and  acceptance,  a  miraculous  element 
that  cannot  be  sidestepped  and  must  be  accounted  for. 
Here  is  a  dilemma  indeed,  and  those  who  would  make 
the  story  false,  no  matter  how  they  may  try  to  account 
for  it,  will  find  it  impossible  to  escape  impalement  on  one 
of  its  horns.  Is  it  less  rational  to  believe  the  story  as  it 
stands  than  it  is  to  attempt  to  get  rid  of  it  by  any  of  the 
dubious  makeshifts  that  have  been  employed  by  doubting 
liberalists?  Verily,  when  faith  goes  out  at  the  door, 
credulity  comes  in  at  the  window. 
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From  earliest  times  mar.  has  speculated  upon  the  nature 
of  the  universe.  We  smile  at  many  of  the  crude  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  ancients  regarding  the  origin  of  things 
and  the  general  framework  of  .  creation.  And  how  wild 
seem  the  conclusions  reached  by  even  the  greatest  thinkers 
of  the  past. 

The  average  person  has  but  the  faintest  conception  of 
what  matter  really  is.  The  jargon  of  science  means  little 
or  nothing  to  him.  What  he  sees  and  hears  and  tastes  and 
smells  and  feels  constitute  for  him  the  sum  and  substance 
of  physical  reality.  And  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  through 
our  five  senses  we  do  learn  enough  about  our  material 
environment  for  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life. 

And  yet  our  physical  senses  are  not  to  be  trusted  too 
far.  They  often  deceive  us.  They  fool  us  with  all  sorts 
of  illusions.  We  need  continually  to  guard  against  being 
tricked  by  them.  But  not  only  do  our  senses  give  us  dis¬ 
torted  and  erroneous  views  of  things  if  they  are  relied 
upon  too  implicitly;  they  are  also  too  weak  to  do  much 
more  than  skim  the  surface  of  physical  reality.  The 
senses  of  many  of  the  lower  animals  are  much  sharper 
than  ours.  Compare  our  keenness  of  vision,  for  example, 
with  that  of  an  eagle;  or  our  smelling  powers  with  those 
of  a  bloodhound.  And  surely  we  do  not  need  to  be  re¬ 
minded  that  there  are  gradations  in  tangible,  audible,  and 
visible  reality  too  exquisitely  refined  for  our  senses  to 
detect. 

But  the  genius  of  man  has  invented  the  most  wonderful 
kinds  of  instruments  to  reenforce  his  weak  physical 
senses.  The  telescope  that  sweeps  the  heavens  and  brings 
into  view  millions  of  stars  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  the 
microscope  that  enables  us  to  look  at  the  infinitesimal,  the 
audiphone  that  makes  it  possible  to  hear  the  roaring  rustle 
of  the  fuzz  on  the  wings  of  a  butterfiy,  the  bolometer  that 
records  heat  to  the  millionth  of  a  degree,  the  spectroscope 
that  detects  a  quantity  of  matter  a  million  times  smaller 
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than  the  amount  of  lead  used  in  writing  the  word  “cat,” 
the  electroscope  that  is  a  million  times  more  sensitive  than 
the  spectroscope — ^these  are  but  a  few  of  the  amazingly 
delicate  instruments  used  in  scientific  research.  The 
trained  scientist  works  with  physical  senses  made  a  bil¬ 
lionfold  more  sensitive  by  all  kinds  of  remarkable  me¬ 
chanical  devices. 

But  the  infinitesimals  brought  to  light  by  all  these  won¬ 
derful  instruments  are  immensities  in  comparison  with 
the  molecules,  atoms  and  electrons  that  the  modern  man 
of  science  deals  with  as  familiarly  as  you  and  I  finger  the 
loose  change  in  our  pockets,  when  we  are  not  in  financially 
straitened  circumstances.  For  years  it  was  thought  that 
the  atom  was  the  smallest  possible  particle  of  matter — 
the  irreducible  minimum.  The  atom  is  infinitely  too  small 
to  be  seen  through  any  instrument  that  ever  has  been, 
or  ever  will  be  invented.  A  molecule  consists  of  a  number 
of  atoms  of  different  kinds  that  combine  to  form  the 
irreducible  and  indivisible  unit  of  a  given  substance.  So 
inconceivably  tiny  is  a  molecule  that  in  comparison  with 
a  grain  of  rice  it  is  like  an  orange  compared  to  the  size 
of  the  earth.  For  decades  no  one  dreamed  there  could 
possibly  be  anything  in  the  universe  more  minute  than 
an  atom.  But  now  science  has  found  that  the  atom  is 
made  up  of  electrons  revolving  around  a  central  nucleus 
like  planets  around  the  sun.  In  fact,  physicists  speak 
familiarly  of  “the  solar  system  of  the  atom.”  The  same 
laws  that  control  the  swinging  of  the  planets  and  the 
courses  of  the  stars  operate  with  mathematical  exactness 
in  the  orbit  of  the  electron.  And  yet  there  are  fools  who 
say  there  is  no  God ! 

But  let  us  penetrate  yet  farther  into  this  fairy  land  of 
science.  Electrons  are  shooting  out  from  some  elements, 
possibly  from  all  elements,  at  a  speed  approximating  that 
of  light  and  are  attaching  themselves  to  atoms  in  other 
elements.  That  is  what  we  mean  by  radio-activity.  Elec¬ 
tricity  is  really  a  stream  of  electrons  flowing  in  one  direc¬ 
tion.  According  to  R.  A.  Millikan,  America’s  greatest 
physicist,  and  the  discoverer  of  the  electron,  there  are  so 
many  electrons  passing  in  one  second  through  the  filament 
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of  a  16-candle  power  lamp  that  it  would  take  two  and 
a  half  million  people  twenty  thousand  years  to  count  them 
all. 

Many  scientists  think  that  all  matter  is  radio-active, 
or  can  be  made  so.  The  physicist  has  been  unable  to  find 
any  other  character  than  electricity  in  the  electron.  The 
characters  of  the  so-called  primary  elements  depend  upon 
their  electronic  and  nucleus  construction,  of  the  configura¬ 
tion  or  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  which  atoms  are 
composed,  and  upon  the  energy  manifestations  of  each 
atom.  There  is  not  a  single  stationary  object  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.  All  is  change.  And  now  we  seem  to  be  reaching 
the  answer  to  the  question,  “What  is  matter”  ? — a  question 
that  for  ages  has  baffled  the  mightiest  philosophical  minds. 
It  is  now  commonly  held  by  scientists  that  all  matter  is 
the  physical  manifestations  of  energy  and  the  store  house 
of  enersry.  It  would  seem  that  all  matter  is  but  the  varied 
manifestations  of  electricity. 

We  have  seen  that  the  scientist  is  ever  seeking  to  strip 
aside  appearances  in  order  to  get  at  the  inmost  heart  of 
physical  reality.  Far  more  than  we  shall  probably  ever 
realize  do  we  depend  upon  the  patient  investigations  of 
men  who,  not  misled  by  things  as  they  seem,  seek  to  know 
them  as  they  really  are.  Their  studies  make  possible  all 
sorts  of  practical  inventions  and  improvements  that  are 
in  everyday  use.  Were  it  nor  for  these  intrepid  explorers 
lured  ever  onward  by  the  romance  of  the  invisible,  where 
would  be  our  boasted  superiority  to  our  ancestors  in  all 
that  goes  to  make  ours  such  a  wonderful  age?  Dazzlingly 
brilliant,  practical  achievements  are  rooted  in,  woven  of, 
and  built  upon  the  resultant  materials  of  theoretical  re¬ 
searches  into  the  realm  of  the  invisible. 

Scientists  are  ever  working  with  what  cannot  be  ap¬ 
prehended  by  the  unaided  physical  senses.  They  realize 
that  electrical  energy  fs  indestructible  and  eternal ;  matter 
may  change,  energy  abides.  Matter  may  be  converted 
into  energy ;  energy  cannot  be  destroyed.  Scientists  might 
well  sum  up  their  work  in  words  like  these:  “We  look 
not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which 
are  not  seen ;  for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal. 
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but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.”  In  the 
mouth  of  the  scientist  these  words  have  reference  to  in¬ 
visibilities  in  the  realm  of  the  material ;  on  the  lips  of  the 
Christian  they  refer  to  invisibilities  in  the  realm  of  the 
spiritual.  And  may  we  not  from  a  consideration  of  the 
ways  of  regarding  and  handling  invisibilities  in  science 
find  that  floods  of  light  are  thrown  upon  an  exceedingly 
vital  Christian  truth  too  often  ruthlessly  and  scornfully 
trampled  upon  in  this  materialistic  age? 

The  Scripture  text  that  I  have  just  quoted  is  found  in 
II  Cor.  4:18.  Paul  was  no  recluse.  He  knew  and  loved 
men.  He  was  an  eager  student  of  life  in  its  many  varied 
phases.  He  enjoyed  living.  But  he  realized  that  this  life 
was  not  all.  He  did  not  let  the  temporal  crowd  out  the 
spiritual.  Like  engineers  who  harness  the  forces  of  na¬ 
ture  to  human  service  and  use  them  in  the  conquest  of 
all  manner  of  obstacles  in  the  material  realm,  so  from 
invisible  reservoirs  the  Apostle  drew  power  that  enabled 
him  to  achieve  mightily  for  God  and  man,  and  to  master 
the  well-nigh  insuperable  obstacles  that  blocked  the  way 
to  the  spread  of  Christianity.  Paul  was  a  specialist  in 
the  unseen.  He  was  a  supremely  great  spiritual  engineer 
whose  monumental  achievements  will  command  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  Christian  church  as  long  as  time  endures. 

No  warrant  can  be  found  in  Scripture  for  the  monastic 
ideal  of  life.  God  would  not  have  us  draw  apart  from  our 
fellowmen.  He  wants  us  to  get  all  we  can  out  of  life. 
The  varied  and  wholesome  interests  that  are  interwoven 
with  our  everyday  life  are  by  no  means  to  be  ignored 
and  despised  any  more  than  the  objects  that  go  to  make 
up  our  physical  environment.  The  beauties  of  nature 
and  the  delights  of  life — God  means  that  we  shall  enjoy 
both  to  the  full  and  use  them  to  His  glory. 

But  the  trouble  is,  altogether  too  many  people  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  very  superficial  views  of  life.  They  are  inter¬ 
ested  only  in  the  things  of  time.  The  realm  of  the  unseen 
means  little  or  nothing  to  them.  It  apparently  never  oc¬ 
curs  to  them  that  life  may  be  susceptible  of  a  spiritual 
interpretation.  Their  ideas  as  to  the  real  essence  of  life 
are  as  crude  and  naive  as  many  of  the  ancient  conceptions 
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regarding  the  nature  of  matter  and  the  structure  of  the 
universe.  The  shining  stars  of  God’s  eternal  verities  they 
think  of  as  pretty  little  lamps  swinging  around  this  all 
important  temporal  life.  They  would  make  God  subject 
to  man  rather  than  have  man  subject  to  God,  just  as  the 
ancients  thought  the  sun  revolved  around  the  earth. 
While  accepting  the  Copernican  theory  in  astronomy,  they 
adopt  the  Ptolemaic  philosophy  of  life.  We  are  all  of  us, 
in  one  way  or  another,  constantly  confusing  the  transitory 
and  temporal  with  the  immutable  and  eternal — and  this  is 
the  master  illusion  of  all  those  that  trick  the  minds  of 
men. 

As  the  scientist  is  ever  at  work  seeking  to  strip  aside 
deceptive  appearances  in  order  to  get  at  the  inmost  heart 
of  physical  reality,  so  ought  we  to  labor  continually  to 
strip  life  of  its  illusions  in  order  to  get  at  the  inmost 
heart  of  spiritual  reality.  We  live  amid  thronging  hosts 
of  spiritual  invisibilities  far  mightier  in  their  potentiali¬ 
ties  than  the  material  invisibilities  handled  so  familiarly 
in  the  laboratories  of  science;  and  until  we  reckon  with 
their  existence  and  learn  how  to  manipulate  them  skill¬ 
fully,  we  are  bound  to  live  blunderingly  and  fruitlessly 
in  the  sight  of  God. 

Our  unaided  mental  frailties  can  no  more  unveil  the 
true  spiritual  meanings  of  life  than  the  unaided  physical 
senses  of  the  scientist  can  unveil  the  inscrutable  secrets 
of  nature.  Are  we  as  eagerly  bent  upon  enlarging  our 
spiritual  equipment  for  looking  into  the  very  heart  of  life 
and  its  possibilities  as  is  the  scientist  upon  inventing  ever 
new  devices  for  investigating  scientific  realities?  The 
facts  and  glories  and  wonders  revealed  by  the  instruments 
used  in  scientific  research  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
compared  with  the  treasures  that  are  brought  to  light 
when  we  study  life  through  the  spiritual  insight  given 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  ask  for  it. 

As  scientists  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  electrical 
energy  is  the  key  to  the  riddle  of  the  universe,  so  we  have 
not  discovered  the  real  meaning  of  life  until  we  have  in 
our  hearts  found  it  to  be  filled  and  charged  with  the 
dynamic  presence  of  God.  The  omnipresent  power  of 
Christ  is  the  spiritual  electricity  of  life.  And  until  we 
learn  this,  we  do  not  know  what  life  is. 
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Unquenchable  curiosity  has  been  the  driving  force  be¬ 
hind  many  a  priceless  discovery  in  the  field  of  science. 
Scientists  have  ever  been  pressing  forward  in  search  of 
new  facts.  They  have  yielded  to  the  romance  of  the  in¬ 
visible  in  the  realm  of  the  material.  Would  that  we  Chris¬ 
tians  were  as  powerfully  thrilled  by  the  romance  of  the 
invisible  in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual.  Many  of  us  make 
the  Christian  life  drab  and  flat  and  stale  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  have  ceased  to  be  thrilled  by  the  shimmer¬ 
ing  splendor  of  a  fairyland  of  unrealized  possibilities  in 
Christ.  The  glamor  of  the  romance  of  Christian  living 
has  faded  from  our  vision.  We  are  supinely  satisfied  with 
mediocrity  in  Christian  attainment.  We  seem  to  be  not 
in  the  least  bit  interested  to  try  new  experiments  with 
the  power  of  Christ  in  the  great  laboratories  of  life.  We 
need  to  have  our  souls  rekindled  by  the  luring  romance 
of  the  invisible. 

Because  the  scientist  is  ever  looking  at  the  things  which 
are  not  seen — that  is,  incapable  of  being  apprehended  by 
the  physical  senses — he  wins  one  victory  after  another  in 
the  conquest  of  nature.  Let  Christians  do  likewise  in  the 
realm  of  the  spirit.  And  it  is  a  far  greater  feat  to  master 
the  forces  of  life  than  to  harness  the  powers  of  nature. 
As  the  material  progress  of  the  world  rests  upon  the  re¬ 
searches  of  scientists  who,  not  misled  by  things  as  they 
seem,  seek  to  know  them  as  they  are ;  so  the  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  welfare  of  this  and  coming  generations  is  over¬ 
whelmingly  dependent  upon  a  steadily  growing  number  of 
Christians  who,  not  deceived  by  the  worldly  superficiali¬ 
ties  and  temporal  illusions  of  life,  will  seek  to  know  and 
harness  the  eternal  verities  of  life  as  they  are  to  be  found 
in  the  limitless  power  of  the  omnipresent  Christ.  All  the 
discovered  and  undiscovered  forces  and  possibilities  in 
the  material  universe,  inconceivably  wonderful  as  they 
are,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  marvelous  resources 
in  Christ  available  to  meet  every  possible  need  that  may 
ever  arise  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  Dare  we  say 
that  we  have  exhausted  all  the  rich  possibilities  of  a  life 
lived  through  Christ  any  more  than  a  true  scientist  would 
claim  that  we  had  reached  the  limit  of  the  discoverable 
in  the  harnessing  of  electric  power  to  human  service? 
What  amazing  progress  would  be  made  in  all  that  is  good 
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and  true  and  fine  if  millions  of  Christians  were  to  explore 
the  riches  of  Christ  as  persistently  and  sacrificially  and 
heroically  as  scientists  seek  to  unlock  the  profoundest 
secrets  of  nature! 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  all  time  is 
the  discovery  of  atomic  energy.  The  energy  of  the  atom 
is  something  terrific.  It  would  take  1,340,000  barrels  of 
powder  to  give  a  bullet  the  speed  of  an  electron  shot  out 
by  1/70  grain  of  radium.  A  small  copper  coin  contains 
atomic  energy  equal  to  80,000,000  horse  power.  There 
is  more  energy  in  a  few  pounds  of  matter  than  can  be 
extracted  from  millions  of  tons  of  coal.  What  may  not 
be  wrought  when  scientists  once  learn  to  harness  the 
energy  of  the  atom.  It  would  seem  as  if  we  were  on  the 
threshold  of  an  era  in  applied  science  blindingly  more 
brilliant  than  any  of  the  world  has  ever  known.  The 
marvels  of  tomorrow  bid  fair  completely  to  eclipse  the 
wonders  of  to-day.  God  alone  knows  what  the  future 
may  bring  forth.  And  what  a  symbol  is  this  atomic 
energy  of  the  power  of  the  omnipresent  Christ  that  the 
Christian  Church  has  as  yet  hardly  begun  to  lay  hold  of 
in  all  its  wondrous  fullness.  I  say  to  you  that  all  the 
miracles  that  may  be  wrought  through  atomic  energy  in 
days  to  come  will  pale  in  the  dazzling  splendors  of  the 
miracles  wrought  by  a  church  that  really  learns  how  to 
harness  through  faith  the  tremendous  resources  that  are 
in  Jesus  Christ  her  Saviour! 

Amazing  as  are  the  ever  multiplying  wonders  in  the 
field  of  applied  science,  they  are  completely  overshadowed 
by  the  things  that  may  be  done  through  a  Christ  of  bound¬ 
less  power  and  love.  The  divine  energy  that  Jesus  has 
for  us  to  use  is  of  limitless  adaptability.  We  have  barely 
touched  the  fringe  of  its  possibilities.  There  is  an  urging 
call  for  us  to  become  spiritual  engineers,  specialists  in  the 
unseen,  experts  in  handling  the  verities  of  God.  The 
need  is  great,  and  the  rewards  are  priceless.  Let  us  never, 
amid  all  the  swirling  activities  and  feverish  pursuits  of 
modem  life,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  greatness  of 
our  outward  achievements  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  man  will  depend  upon  how  thoroughly  we  master 
the  heavenly  science  of  handling  spiritual  invisibilities. 
May  we  respond  with  sparkling  eye  and  eager  hand  and 
leaping  heart  to  the  romance  of  the  invisible. 


THE  SOCIAL  TEACHINGS  OF  OUR  LORD 
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The  civilization  of  our  day  is  passing  through  a  social 
crisis  of  alarming  scope  and  power.  The  feeling  is  deep¬ 
ening  in  many  hearts,  “that  our  country  is  already  within 
circles  whose  center  is  a  destructive  whirlpool,  and  that 
our  wealth,  and  education,  and  material  aggrandizements 
offer  not  the  slightest  hope  of  averting  the  impending 
doom.”  Our  social  life  is  wrecked,  “Confusion  worse  con¬ 
founded”;  until  social  disorder,  political  corruption,  and 
the  antagonisms  between  capital  and  labor  have  become 
so  threatening  and  perilous  as  to  awaken  a  fear  that  the 
end  of  our  civilization  is  near  at  hand.  Men  have  racked 
their  brains  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  diverting  the 
danger,  harmonizing  the  discordant  notes,  and  restoring 
the  social  order, — but  none  has  been  found  a  sufficient 
remedy.  They  have  failed  to  diagnose  the  social  disease, 
and  consequently  have  failed  to  prescribe  an  efficient  cure. 

We  are  now  turning  to  the  Bible  to  discover  the  social 
teachings  of  our  Lord,  confident  that  He,  and  He  alone, 
has  discovered  and  revealed  the  cause  of,  and  the  cure 
for,  the  social  disorders  of  His  own  time,  hence,  likewise 
those  paralleling  them  in  our  own  day.  For  if  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  history  can  be  relied  on,  Christ  lived  in  the  midst 
of  social  conditions  as  bad  as,  or  worse  than,  those  of 
to-day.  Oppression,  degradation  of  women,  crime  and 
vice,  greed  and  graft  prevailed  in  Rome  and  other  cities 
of  His  day,  not  excelled  by  the  disordered  conditions  of 
our  own  time ;  yet  He  announced  the  principles  of  a  king¬ 
dom  of  righteousness  in  which  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  toward  man  would  prevail. 

That  His  recorded  teachings  are  no  mere  fiction,  no 
dream  of  an  enthusiast,  no  concocted  fable;  but  a  fact,  a 
palpable,  undeniable,  workable  fact  embedded  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world’s  most  prosperous,  intelligent  and  peace¬ 
ful  nations,  cannot  be  successfully  denied.  It  is  the  verdict 
of  history.  He  was  the  divinely  sent  messenger  of  Heaven 
to  bring  peace  on  earth.  The  manner  of  His  coming,  the 
divinity  of  His  Person,  the  mission  of  His  life,  as  well  as 
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the  influence  of  His  teaching,  issuing  ultimately  in  uni¬ 
versal  peace  on  earth,  “when  all  hate  should  come  under 
love’s  supremacy,  and  war  should  be  no  more,  and  earth’s 
angry  waves  should  die  into  hushed  stillness  at  the  door 
of  God’s  temple,  builded  at  last  for  all  the  earth.”  This 
was  the  prophetic  note  sounded  out  through  the  centuries, 
and  finding  its  fulfillment  in  the  fullness  of  the  time  when 
God  sent  forth  His  Son  made  of  a  woman,  and  made  under 
law,  not  only  to  redeem  man  from  its  curse,  but  humanity 
from  the  disordered  state  arising  therefrom.  Hence,  we 
turn  to  the  teachings  of  our  Lord  with  great  confidence 
that  here,  and  here  alone,  we  may  find  the  solution  of  all 
our  difficult  social  problems.  It  was  in  this  confidence 
that  Daniel  Webster  so  long  ago  uttered  his  prophecy, 
that,  “If  we  abide  by  the  principles  taught  in  the  Bible, 
our  country  will  go  on  prospering  and  to  prosper;  but 
if  we,  or  our  posterity,  neglect  its  instructions  and  au¬ 
thority,  no  man  can  tell  how  sudden  a  catastrophy  may 
overwhelm  us  and  bury  our  glory  in  profound  oblivion.” 

What  then  does  the  teachings  of  our  Lord  reveal  as  the 
source  of  the  world’s  social  disorder?  Manifestly,  self-seek¬ 
ing.  Every  man  seeking  his  own  and  not  his  neighbor’s 
good.  I  turn  to  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  which  He 
gives  out  the  principles  of  righteousness  and  peace  which 
should  govern  in  the  kingdom  He  had  come  to  establish 
upon  the  earth,  and  I  find  running  through  it,  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  a  current  of  altruism  which  issues  from  the 
fountain  of  love  in  His  own  heart.  Its  law  is  the  law  of 
love,  and  love  seeketh  not  its  own. 

God,  when  speaking  by  Moses  to  Israel,  had  laid  down 
as  the  basic  law  of  the  social  life  of  man,  “Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,”  “I  am  Jehovah”  (Lev. 
19:18).  And  that  last  sentence,  “I  am  Jehovah,”  points 
to  the  foundation  upon' which  this  law  of  the  social  life 
should  rest;  namely,  the  love  of  God.  As  elsewhere  ex¬ 
pressed,  “Hear  0  Israel,  Jehovah,  our  God,  is  one  Jehovah, 
and  thou  shalt  love  Jehovah  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might”  (Deut. 
6:3,  4). 
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Turning  again  to  Christ’s  interpretation  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  law,  when  laying  down  the  principles  of  the 
new  kingdom,  we  have  Him  saying,  “Therefore  all  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  shall  do  to  you  do  you  even 
so  to  them;  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets”  (Matt. 
7:12). 

Now  that  is  the  basic  principle  upon  which  all  the  social 
teachings  of  our  Lord  is  founded.  And  it  is  the  law 
exemplified  in  His  own  life.  It  is  the  very  opposite  of 
self-seeking.  His  classic  illustration  of  its  working  is 
the  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  whose  brow  He 
wreathes  with  the  divine  approval  because,  forgetting  all 
hate  and  race  prejudice,  he  at  great  personal  sacrifice 
tarried  to  minister  to  his  suffering  fellowman.  And  then 
Christ  sent  ringing  down  the  ages  His  social  challenge 
to  humanity,  “Go,  and  do  thou  likewise.” 

Perhaps  no  one  sentence  He  ever  uttered  contains  so 
explicit  a  declaration  of  this  principle  as  the  controlling 
purpose  of  His  own  life  as  that  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
when  speaking  to  the  Father  with  the  interests  of  His 
disciples  upon  His  heart.  He  said,  “For  their  sakes,  I 
sanctify  myself.”  Their  sakes,  not  His  own.  Others,  not 
Himself. 

Thus  was  exemplified  in  His  own  life  the  Golden  Rule 
for  the  social  life  of  humanity.  He  thus  taught  that  the 
law  of  love,  centering  in  God,  and  radiating  into  touch 
with  our  fellowman,  was  His  remedial  cure  for  the  dis¬ 
eased,  self-seeking  spirit  of  man,  and  which  alone  could 
prompt  man  to  seek  his  neighbor’s  good.  This  that  he 
taught  with  radiant  clearness,  with  emphasis  unmistak¬ 
able,  and  with  a  simplicity  so  divine  as  to  be  unimpeach¬ 
able,  was  the  great  elementary  principle  of  social  morality, 
justice  and  peace  on  earth.  He  hurled  the  spirit  of  selfish¬ 
ness  and  self-seeking  from  the  seat  of  honor  it  occupied 
in  the  ethical  systems  of  antiquity,  and  put  in  its  place 
the  spirit  and  law  of  love  that  was  to  govern  man  in  every 
social  and  civic  capacity  in  life. 

He  taught  that  in  every  relation  of  life  man  was  to 
recognize  the  essential  equality  of  mankind  upon  the  basis 
of  a  common  brotherhood,  and  a  common  responsibility 
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as  the  offspring  of  one  creative  God.  That  man  was  to 
call  no  man  master  or  lord,  for  one,  the  Christ  Himself, 
was  Lord  of  all. 

That  His  teaching  was  not  intended  to  be  the  law  only 
of  the  social  life  of  His  own  time  and  brethren,  the  Jews, 
but  for  all  time  and  all  men,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  also  the  teaching  of  His  great  apostle  to  the  Gentile 
world.  Who  could  say  that  he  had  received  his  messages 
not  from  the  apostles  but  direct  from  the  Christ  Himself 
(Gal.  1 :12)  ?  To  the  Romans  Paul  wrote,  after  mention¬ 
ing  some  of  the  commandments  of  the  Decalogue,  “And 
if  there  be  any  other  commandment  it  is  summed  up  in 
this  word,  ‘Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself/  Love 
worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor;  therefore  love  is  the  ful¬ 
filling  of  the  law”  (Rom.  13:10).  Again,  “Now  we  that 
are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and 
not  to  please  ourselves.  Let  each  one  of  us  please  his 
neighbor  for  that  which  is  good  unto  edifying.  For  Christ 
pleased  not  Himself”  (Rom.  15:13).  To  the  Corinthians 
he  wrote,  “Let  no  man  seek  his  own  but  every  man  his 
neighbor’s  good”  (I  Cor.  1:24).  We  challenge  anyone  to 
mention  any  condition  of  social  unrest  or  disorder  in  the 
social  and  industrial  life  of  to-day  that  the  application  of 
that  rule  would  not  remedy. 

We  admit  that  Christ  was  not  primarily  a  social  re¬ 
former,  for  the  controlling  purpose  and  mission  of  His 
life  was  to  reveal  God  to  man,  redeem  man  from  sin, 
make  known  to  him  the  will  of  God,  and  bring  him  back 
into  loving  fellowship  with  his  holy  Creator.  In  accom¬ 
plishing  this  task,  however.  He  revealed  both  in  His  own 
life  and  teaching  the  social  ideal  of  the  kingdom  of  right¬ 
eousness  in  which  it  would  be  possible  for  man  to  live 
at  peace  with  his  fellowman.  A  kingdom  of  righteousness 
as  comprehensive  as  human  life  with  all  its  interests  and 
needs,  in  which  men  everywhere  should  share  in  a  common 
responsibility  for  a  peaceful  Christian  world  order.  It 
should  be  one  in  which  the  ethical  principles  of  Christ’s 
teaching  are  to  be  applied  to  industry,  to  the  social  life 
of  men,  and  to  the  relations  of  nations. 
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As  the  supreme  teachings  of  our  Lord  are  love  and 
brotherhood,  they  express  themselves  in  a  democracy  in 
the  co-operation  of  every  citizen  for  the  good  of  all.  Christ 
taught  that  the  sovereign  God  of  the  old  order  was  the 
Father  in  the  new.  That  the  condemnatory  law  of  the 
old  regime  was  transformed  into  the  law  of  love  in  the 
new.  That  God  is  love, — and  love  suffereth  long  and  is 
kind,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  and  seeketh  not  its 
own.  Since  man  lacks  in  kindness,  behaves  himself  un¬ 
seemly,  and  seeks  his  own,  there  could  be  no  social  ideal 
of  human  society  framed  to  perfect  the  fact  and  conditions 
of  life  until  human  nature  has  been  regenerated.  Then 
only  would  love  take  the  place  of  self-seeking  in  man’s 
life  and  conduct.  Hence,  He  makes  the  individual  the 
social  unit,  and  regeneration  the  fundamental  basis  of  the 
social  order.  “Ye  must  be  born  again.”  Human  society 
will  be  reformed  by  the  regeneration  of  the  individuals 
composing  society. 

Man’s  methods  have  been  collective ;  that  is,  seeking  to 
reform  by  social  organization,  such  as  trades  unions, 
and  other  like  orders,  in  which  there  is  no  adequate  con¬ 
ception  of  the  necessity  of  the  changed,  regenerated  na¬ 
tures  of  the  individuals  making  up  the  society;  rather 
than  by  character  building.  Consequently  there  is  not  one 
of  them  in  which  self-seeking  does  not  manifestly  form  a 
part.  Not  one  recognizing  love  as  its  basic  principal.  It  is 
true  of  them,  as  Glumplowics  said  of  the  Sociologic  Schools, 
“In  them,  as  at  Bethlehem’s  Inn,  there  is  no  room  for  the 
Christ.”  And  he  might  have  added,  nor  for  His  teachings. 

Christ’s  teaching  insists  on  a  rich  and  constant  sense 
of  personal  relationship  through  an  actual  experience  of 
the  love  of  Christ,  by  which  the  soul  rises  out  of  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  restraining  law  into  the  realm  of  the  obedience 
of  love.  He  does  not  teach  that  men  can  become  social 
reformers  just  by  legislation,  or  by  revolution,  or  even 
by  merely  discussing  the  law  of  love ;  but  only  by  know¬ 
ing  its  transforming  power,  by  living  it,  by  making  it  to 
be  the  inner  and  impelling  force  dominating  and  unifying 
their  powers,  and  governing  their  actions  in  all  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  their  fellowmen.  Only  then  can  man  realize 
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Christ’s  social  ideal,  and  lift  this  poor,  sinful  and  suffer¬ 
ing  world  out  of  its  guilt,  confusion  and  wretchedness 
into  the  blessedness  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  Only 
thus  will  man  learn  that  to  serve  God  means  to  serve  his 
fellowman  also.  “In  as  much  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me. 

Whenever  humanity  is  regenerated  and  the  social  con¬ 
science  of  mankind  is  thus  awakened,  illuminated,  elevated 
and  glorified  by  Christ’s  social  ideal,  we  shall  have,  not 
a  fraternity  of  convenience,  or  of  selfcentered  policy,  but 
a  genuine  brotherhood  of  love  springing  from  a  common 
fatherhood  of  God.  A  redeemed  humanity  means  a  re¬ 
deemed  world. 

Christ’s  social  ideal  is  God’s  will  done  upon  earth  as 
it  is  done  in  heaven,  and  He  has  taught  us  not  only  to  pray 
for  this,  but  has  laid  upon  us  the  supreme  obligation  to 
do  our  utmost  both  by  the  ministries  of  personal  religion, 
and  by  unselfish  public  and  social  service  to  bring  about 
this  blessed  issue. 

Let  us  now  see  how  this  would  affect  Capital  and  Labor. 
It  would  silence  forever  the  constant  friction  between 
them.  In  our  Lord’s  teaching,  as  exemplified  in  His  own 
life,  and  as  growing  out  of  the  law  of  love,  were  two  laws ; 
namely,  that  of  service,  and  that  of  sacrifice.  “He  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His 
life  a  ransom  for  many.”  He  taught  as  the  working 
law  of  the  social  order,  “Whosoever  will  be  chief  among 
you,  let  him  be  your  servant.”  And  He  exemplified  the 
same  by  girding  Himself  with  a  towel  and  washing  his 
disciples’  feet.  Nor  did  He  stop  by  fulfilling  the  law  of 
service,  but  He  also  exemplified  the  law  of  sacrifice  by 
giving  “His  life  a  ransom  for  many.”  He  thus  taught 
that  the  exacting  law  of  the  kingdom  was  sacrifice,  and 
that  he  who  would  come  after  Him  must  deny  himself 
and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Him.  Christ  does  not 
condemn  either  Capital  or  Labor  as  such.  He  recognizes 
Capital  in  His  Parable  of  the  Pounds,  but  demands  honest 
and  honorable  service  rendered  with  it.  The  servant  that 
hid  his  capital  in  a  napkin,  so  that  it  did  not  serve  the 
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purpose  of  the  master  in  the  giving  of  it,  was  not  con¬ 
demned  because  of  the  possession  of  capital,  but  because 
he  did  not  use  it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  given 
him. 

The  same  is  true  of  Labor  and  the  laborer.  If  his  cap¬ 
ital  is  simply  physical  energy,  he  is  under  the  same  obliga¬ 
tion  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  given  him ; 
that  purpose  we  have  seen,  according  to  the  teaching  of 
our  Lord,  is  not  merely  to  benefit  self,  but  to  be  for  the 
welfare  of  humanity,  and  thus  to  the  promotion  of  the 
glory  of  God,  the  proprietor  and  bestower  of  all  capital. 

As  Dr.  Clow  has  forcefully  said,  “Not  only  honesty  and 
enterprise,  but  truth  and  kindness  and  generosity  between 
man  and  man  is  the  only  basis  of  industrial  order.”  And 
this  can  only  be  realized  when  the  love  of  God  and  love 
of  fellowman  become  the  passion  of  men’s  hearts,  and  the 
world  becomes  one  brotherhood  in  Christ.  We  cannot 
change  our  present  conditions,  solve  our  present  problems, 
and  allay  our  social  unrest  except  through  a  regenerated 
humanity,  governed  by  the  social  ethics  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Capital  and  Labor  will  never  unify  and  harmonize  their 
endeavor  until  in  each  the  Spirit  of  self-seeking  gives 
place  to  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  When  that  is  accom¬ 
plished,  and  only  then,  will  the  maelstrom  of  social  dis¬ 
order  in  the  industrial  world  be  transformed  into  the  quiet 
and  peace  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  same  law  applies  to  the  social  life  of  the  home. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  has  been  more  productive  of  the  dis¬ 
ordered  conditions  of  the  social  life  of  our  day  than  the 
failure  of  our  homes  to  put  into  practice  the  teaching  of 
our  Lord  as  related  to  marriage  and  the  home, — for  mar¬ 
riage  is  the  basis  of  the  home  life.  Christ  taught  its 
sacredness  when  He  declared  wedlock  to  be  a  union  so 
vital  that  husband  and  wife  become  one  flesh.  “For  this 
cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  shall 
be  joined  unto  his  wife,  and  they  two  shall  be  of  one 
flesh”  (Eph.  5:28,  29).  He  also  made  marriage  a  type 
of  the  union  of  the  believer  with  Himself.  In  a  Democracy 
the  individual  is  the  social  unit,  and  the  home  is  the  train- 
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ing  school  of  the  individual  during  the  impressionable 
age  of  his  life.  No  other  young  of  all  living  creatures 
comes  into  life  so  helpless  and  dependent,  and  is  so  long 
under  the  care  and  protection  of  its  parents  as  the  human 
child.  God  has  thus  made  provision  for  its  training  by 
those  responsible  for  its  existence.  As  goes  the  home,  so 
goes  the  social  life  of  the  community,  of  the  state,  and 
of  the  nation.  Hence  Christ  taught  that  the  marriage 
bond  should  be  regarded  so  sacred  that  only  for  one  cause 
should  it  be  broken  by  divorce;  namely.  Fornication,  is¬ 
suing  in  adultery.  “But  I  say  unto  you  that  whosoever 
shall  put  away  his  wife,  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornica¬ 
tion  causeth  her  to  commit  adultery,  and  whosoever  mar- 
rieth  her  that  is  divorced  committeth  adultery”  (Matt. 
5:32).  Read  the  record  of  our  divorce  courts  of  to-day 
in  the  light  of  this  teaching  of  Christ,  and  you  will  find  at 
least  one  large  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  distressing 
problem,  why  a  large  majority  of  those  coming  before 
our  courts  of  justice  are  youths  under  twenty-five  years 
of  age. 

Our  Lord  knew  that  different  mental  and  physical  en¬ 
dowments  would  be  found  in  the  home,  and  that  the  only 
thing  that  would  harmonize  these,  and  make  the  social 
order  of  the  home  to  be  one  of  peace  and  contentment 
was  love.  Consequently,  not  social  position,  nor  wealth, 
nor  title,  nor  mere  carnal  desire  should  draw  man  and 
woman  together  in  marriage  bonds,  but  only  the  sacred 
bond  of  love.  If  the  family  life  is  ever  to  be  what  God 
intended  it  to  be,  it  must  be  constructed  after  the  Christ 
ideal ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  constructed  after  the  Christ  ideal, 
marriage  must  have  its  foundation  in  the  affinity  of  hearts. 

If  we  cannot,  as  Moses  taught  Israel  to  do  with  the  law 
of  God,  have  the  Golden  Rule  written  in  blazing  letters 
over  the  door  of  every  home,  we  should,  at  least,  strive 
to  impress  it  as  with  the  stamp  of  the  Spirit,  upon  the 
heart  of  every  member  thereof,  as  the  social  teaching  of 
our  Lord  for  the  government  of  the  social  life  of  humanity 
in  the  home.  What  is  true  of  the  social  teachings  of  Christ 
in  relation  to  Capital  and  Labor  and  the  Home  is  just 
as  true  in  their  application  to  all  the  other  social  rela- 
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tions  of  life.  They  all  have  their  basis  in  love.  Matthew 
Arnold  expressed  the  truth  forcefully  when  he  said,  “Try 
all  the  ways  to  righteousness  you  can  think  of,  and  you 
will  find  that  no  way  brings  you  to  it  except  the  way  of 
Jesus.  Attempt  to  do  without  Israel's  God  that  makes 
for  righteousness,  and  you  will  find  out  your  mistake! 
Attempt  to  reach  righteousness  in  any  other  way  except 
that  of  Jesus,  and  you  will  also  find  your  mistake!  This 
is  a  thing  that  you  can  prove  if  it  is  so,  and  it  will  prove 
itself  because  it  is  so." 

Such  are  the  social  teachings  of  our  Lord,  who  alone 
can  lead  our  disordered  world  into  a  condition  of  order, 
quietness  and  peace.  It  may  be  long  before  man  will  sub¬ 
mit  to  be  governed  by  them,  and  humanity  become  as  His 
humanity,  and  His  light  and  lifegiving  beams  have  re¬ 
duced  the  world  to  order  and  beauty,  and  clothed  a  re¬ 
deemed  and  peaceful  humanity  with  His  light  as  with  a 
garment.  But  it  will  come  to  pass  for  Himself,  whose 
right  it  is  to  reign,  and  with  whom  all  things  are  possible. 
It  is  our  mission  to  prepare  the  way  and  hasten  His  com¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  church  and  her  ministry  not 
only  to  seek  the  regeneration  of  the  individual,  which  is 
of  primary  and  vital  importance,  but  also  to  acquaint  the 
masses  with  the  fact  that  the  social  teachings  of  our  Lord 
must  be  applied  to  every  sphere  of  life,  if  we  are  to  realize 
the  ideal  of  our  Lord  for  righteousness  and  purity  and 
peace  in  all  human  affairs.  That  He  who  came  to  save 
the  individual  from  sin,  came  also  to  save  him  unto  holi¬ 
ness,  to  reduce  the  world  to  order  and  beauty,  to  remould 
humanity,  work  out  the  virus  of  evil,  brighten  the  blight 
of  sorrow,  reveal  the  snares  and  chasms  that  lurk  in  dark¬ 
ness,  still  the  storm-winds  of  passion,  harmonize  the  dis¬ 
cords,  and  clothe  a  redeemed  and  purified  humanity  with 
the  glory  of  its  Redeemer.  What  a  mission  is  this! 
Worthy  of  the  best  men  with  the  best  minds,  with  the 
best  training,  for  the  best  work  which  God  ever  called 
man  to  perform.  What  a  mission  is  ours  to  help  bring 
this  disordered  world  of  humanity  into  a  realization  of 
individual  and  social  redemption  from  sin,  and  into  the 
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practice  of  the  social  teachings  of  the  Christ  whose  king¬ 
dom  is  righteousness  and  peace. 

May  God  hasten  the  day  of  such  redemption,  for  then 
will  the  clouds  above  our  heads  beam  into  the  unutterable 
beauty  of  heaven,  and  the  lilies  under  our  feet  glow  into 
immortal  amarinths;  and  man,  and  not  angels,  will  be¬ 
come  heaven’s  minstrelsy  to  proclaim  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  toward  men. 


THE  FINAL  FATE  OF  THE  WICKED 
Section  I. — Introduction. — Some  Bible  Facts. 

BY  REVEREND  GEORGE  LINDLEY  YOUNG, 

E.  BROWNFIELD,  MD. 

(Continued  from  October,  1926,  issue.) 

According  to  the  Dictionary,  destroy,  when  used  of 
living  creatures  (save,  of  course,  when  used  figuratively), 
means  to  kill,  slay,  put  to  death.  So  the  Greek  ottgAAv/u 
is  defined  by  Liddell  and  Scott,  to  destroy  utterly,  kill, 
slay.  Souter  gives  it :  “(a)  I  destroy;  (b)  I  lose:  (mid.) 
I  am  perishing  {the  resultant  death  being  viewed  as  cer¬ 
tain).**  So  when  used  in  Bible  it  has  like  meaning;  and 
no  amount  of  its  figurative  application  can  get  rid  of  its 
signification  as  thus  used.  For  instance,  when  the  Bible 
refers  to  some  temporal  judgment,  or  visitation,  coming 
upon  people  and  destroying  them,  the  meaning  is  that 
they  were  slain,  killed,  lost  their  lives.  “The  fiood  came 
and  destroyed  them  all.  ...  It  rained  fire  and  brim¬ 
stone  from  heaven  and  destroyed  them  all”  (Lu.  17 :27, 
29).  “Were  destroyed  of  serpents  .  .  .  were  destroyed 
of  the  destroyer”  (1  Cor.  10:9,  10).  “The  Lord,  having 
saved  the  people  out  of  Egypt,  afterwards  destroyed  them 
that  believed  not”  (Jude  5;  see  its  use  in  Deut.  2:21-23; 
7:22-24;  Josh.  24:8;  2  Sam.  24:15,  16;  Am.  2:9;  Heb. 
12:28). 

This  does  not  mean  that  they  were  kept  alive  but  un¬ 
happy.  It  clearly  indicates  that  they  met  death,  had 
an  end  put  to  their  present  life.  So  when  finally  the 
wicked  are  destroyed  “forever”  and  “without  remedy,” 
when  they  are  punished  with  “eternal  destruction,”  the 
thought  is  not  that  they  shall  be  kept  alive  forever  in 
some  most  miserable  plight.  Instead,  their  future  life 
comes  to  an  end  and  that  forever.  The  righteous  alone 
are  preserved,  while  all  the  wicked  are  destroyed 
(Ps.  145:20).  And  in  view  of  what  we  have  seen 
the  Bible  so  harmoniously  and  continually  to  declare 
concerning  the  utter  consuming,  burning  up,  cutting 
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off  of  the  wicked,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  word 
destroy  can  properly  have  put  upon  it  any  such  artificial 
si^ification  as  that  essayed  by  some  at  the  call  of  a 
theory,  so  that,  instead  of  taking  the  life  of  the  wicked, 
their  life  is  eternally  sustained  in  misery.  Had  we  space, 
it  could  be  shown  from  a  study  of  the  word  apollumi  as 
used  of  man  in  the  N.  T.  that  it  has  meaning  like  to  that 
which  we  have  set  forth.  And  in  this  it  is  perfectly  ac¬ 
cordant  with  many  other  Scriptures  where  other  terms 
are  used. 

Slay. — “But  those  mine  enemies,  which  would  not  that 
I  should  reisrn  over  them,  bring  hither  and  slay  before 
me’»  (Lu.  19:27). 

That  we  are  generally  correct  in  our  interpretation  thus 
far  seems  indicated  by  the  fact  that  God’s  final  judgment 
visitation  is  to  slay  the  wicked.  What  sort  of  thinking 
would  it  be  to  consider  that  to  slay  means  to  preserve 
alive?  Would  it  not  be  mal-usage  of  language  to  force 
the  word  slay  to  signify  to  continue  the  living  existence 
of?  To  slay  is  to  kill,  put  to  death.  It  is  to  take  the  life 
of,  and  so  to  leave  in  a  lifeless  state.  It  does  not  signify 
to  torture,  to  put  in  pain.  To  be  sure,  infliction  of  pain 
might  precede  the  slaying  and  even  lead  up  to  it.  Yet 
the  infliction  of  the  pain,  with  its  attendant  continuance 
in  life,  would  not  be  the  slaying.  That  would  only  come 
with  the  taking  of  life. 

And  if  the  Bible  can  be  relied  on,  the  wicked  are  to 
have  their  life  taken  away.  In  fact,  to  use  Bible  language, 
they  are  to  be  “despoiled  of  life”  (Prov.  22:23,  R.  V.), 
be  slain,  as  a  result  of  their  evil.  “Evil  shall  slay  the 
wicked”  (Ps.  34:21).  “With  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall 
he  slay  the  wicked”  (Isa.  11:4).  Certainly,  as  to  what 
actually  occurs  to  the  wicked,  the  statements  are  plain 
enough.  And  if  slay  does  not  mean  slay,  who  is  wise 
enough  to  say  what  it  does  mean?  Yet  the  fact  of  their 
being  slain  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  idea  that  they 
shall  be  kept  alive  to  suffer  through  all  eternity. 

Cut  off. — ^“But  the  wicked  shall  be  cut  off  from  the 
earth,  and  the  transgressors  shall  be  rooted  out  of  it” 
(Prov.  2:22). 
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When  the  0.  T.  speaks  of  the  cutting  off  of  a  people  or 
nation  (Deut.  12:29;  19:1;  Josh.  11:21;  23:3,  4),  what 
is  intended  is  not  the  continued  existence  of  said  people 
or  nation.  It  is  their  discontinuance,  even  their  racial 
or  national  extirpation,  that  is  intended.  So  when  indi¬ 
viduals  were  cut  off  (Num.  15 :30,  31 ;  1  Sam.  28 :9 ;  1  Kin. 
11:15,  16),  the  idea  is  not  that  they  were  continued  in 
life,  but  rather  that  they  had  their  life  taken  away,  were 
cut  off  from  life  or  “from  the  land  of  the  living”  (Isa. 
53 :9 ;  Jer.  11 :19) .  Thus  “when  Jezebel  cut  off  the  proph¬ 
ets  of  Jehovah,”  it  states  that  she  “slew”  them  (1  Kin. 
18:4,  13). 

Of  the  wicked  in  the  future,  it  is  said  that  they  shall 
be  cut  off.  And  if  to  cut  off  a  man  during  historic  time 
means  to  slay  him,  take  away  his  life,  so  when  in  the 
judgment  day  the  wicked  are  cut  off,  it  will  be,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  slaying,  such  a  taking  of  life  as  shall  put 
them  out  of  living  existence.  For  “they  that  are  cursed 
of  him  (God)  shall  be  cut  off.” 

“For  Jehovah  loveth  justice, 

And  forsaketh  not  his  saints ; 

They  are  preserved  for  ever: 

But  the  seed  of  the  wicked  shall  be  cut  off." 

“As  for  transgressors,  they  shall  be  destroyed  together; 

The  end  of  the  wicked  shall  be  cut  off” 

(Ps.  37:22,  28,  38). 

Let  us,  by  actual  example,  see  what  was  meant  by  the 
term  cut  off  when  applied  to  a  house  or  family. 

“Therefore  behold,  I  will  bring  evil  upon  the  house  of 
Jeroboam  and  will  cut  off  from  Jeroboam  every  man- 
child  .  .  .  and  will  utterly  sweep  away  the  house  of  Jero¬ 
boam,  as  a  man  sweepeth  away  dung,  till  it  be  all  gone” 
(1  Kin.  14:10). 

“And  it  came  to  pass  that,  as  soon  as  he  (Baasha)  was 
king,  he  smote  all  the  house  of  Jeroboam;  he  left  not  to 
Jeroboam  any  that  breathed,  until  he  had  destroyed  him ; 
according  to  the  saying  of  Jehovah,”  etc.  (1  Kin.  15:29). 

As  here  the  threat  to  cut  off  this  kingly  family  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  its  total  obliteration  as  a  family,  so  it  may 
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be  said  that  the  threat  to  cut  off  the  wicked  will  meet  final 
accomplishment  in  their  total  extirpation  as  personal 
beings.  It  is  not,  as  some  would  have  us  think,  the  mere 
cutting  off  of  their  hope  or  peace  or  joy  or  divine  fellow¬ 
ship,  whilst  they  themselves  continue  through  eternity  in 
a  most  miserable  condition.  The  Bible  declares  instead 
that  the  evil-doers,  the  transgressors,  the  wicked,  shall 
themselves  be  cut  off,  cut  off  as  living  personalities. 

Blot  out. — To  blot  out  a  thing  is  expressive  of  its  ob¬ 
literation  or  extermination.  For  instance,  God  said :  “I 
will  blot  out  man  whom  I  have  created  from  the  face  of 
the  ground;  both  man,  and  beast,  and  creeping  things, 
and  birds  of  the  heavens”  (Gen.  6 :7) .  “Every  living  thing 
that  I  have  made  will  I  blot  out  from  off  the  face  of  the 
ground”  (7:4).  This  signified  so  complete  a  work  of 
extermination  that  it  would  sweep  the  earth  clean  of  the 
living  presence  of  those  thus  mentioned.  This  is  seen 
from  the  historic  fulfilment :  “And  every  living  thing 
was  blotted  out  that  was  upon  the  face  of  the  ground, 
both  man,  and  cattle,  and  creeping  things,  and  birds  of 
the  heavens ;  and  they  were  blotted  out  from  the  earth ; 
and  Noah  only  was  left,  and  they  that  were  with  him 
in  the  ark”  (7:23). 

The  blotting  out  of  sins  (Ps.  51:1,  9;  Isa.  44:22;  Acts 
3:19)  does  not  mean  their  retention,  but  their  effacement, 
expungement,  obliteration.  Again,  when  the  name  of  a 
person  or  thing  is  Biblically  spoken  of  as  being  blotted 
out,  it  signifies  the  blotting  out  of  the  thing  or  person 
itself  for  whom  the  “name”  stands.  For  in  the  Bible 
the  “name”  often  stands  for  the  person  named  (see  Hast¬ 
ings’  D.  B.,  iii.  478f  ).  When  therefore  God  said:  “Let 
me  alone  that  I  may  destroy  them  and  blot  out  their 
name  from  under  heaven”  (Deut.  9 :14 ;  see  2  Kin.  14 :27) , 
this  signified  the  extermination  of  Israel,  the  nation  re¬ 
ferred  to.  Again,  when  it  is  said,  “Thou  shalt  blot  out 
the  remembrance  of  Amalek  from  under  heaven”  (Deut. 
25:19) ,  the  language  signified  the  utterness  of  the  blotting 
out  of  the  Amalekite  nation.  When  therefore  it  is  said, 
concerning  a  person,  “The  Lord  shall  blot  out  his  name 
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from  under  heaven”  (Deut.  29 :20) ,  his  complete  blotting 
out  as  a  person  seems  intended.  So  to  have  one’s  name 
blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life  (Rev.  3:5)  or  to  “be  blotted 
out  of  the  book  of  the  living”  (Ps.  69:28)  would  seem 
to  signify  the  same.  Such  expressions  are  compatible 
with  the  final  and  total  obliteration  of  the  persons  of  the 
wicked,  but  they  assuredly  do  not  comport  with  their 
retention  in  living  personality  to  suffer  forever. 

The  light  of  life  extinguished. — Life  in  the  Bible  is 
sometimes  metaphorically  represented  as  a  light  (candle 
or  lamp)  that  is  burning.  The  extinguishment  of  the 
light  is  the  putting  out  of  life  (Job.  18 :5,  6 ;  21 :7) .  There 
are  some  passages  of  this  sort  that  apparently  look  ahead 
beyond  natural  death  to  the  final  issue.  “The  candle  of 
the  wicked  shall  be  put  out”  (Prov.  24:20),  “Whoso  curs- 
eth  his  father  or  his  mother,  his  lamp  shall  be  put  out  in 
obscure  darkness”  (20:20). 

Here,  seemingly,  we  behold  the  total  putting  out  of  the 
sinner’s  light,  i.  e.,  the  complete  extinguishment  of  his 
life.  So  complete  is  this  that  he  goes  into  utter  darkness, 
the  darkness  of  non-being.  For  the  wicked  are  compared 
to  “wandering  stars,  to  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of 
darkness  for  ever”  (Jude  13). 

We  would  not  press  this  point  nor  the  one  preceding. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  have  to.  For  numerous  other  things 
testify  to  the  utter  extinguishment  of  the  life  of  the  lost. 
Yet  in  view  of  those  other  things,  the  present  passages 
are  corroboratingly  significant.  No  one,  certainly,  would 
ever  have  the  temerity  to  consider  such  sayings  as  pre¬ 
dicative  of  an  eternal  continuance  of  being  amid  the  pains 
of  Gehenna.  The  weight  of  their  testimony  falls  on  the 
side  of  an  ultimate  cessation  of  individual  existence. 

Cease  to  he. — If,  as  we  have  seen,  the  wicked  are  to  be 
destroyed,  consumed,  burnt  up  and  so  cut  off  and  blotted 
out,  it  seems  impossible  that  their  personal  existence  can 
continue.  In  fact,  such  violently  destructive  treatment 
will  so  fully  put  them  out  of  living  existence  that  as  living 
personalities  they  cease  to  be.  Though  the  Bible  may  not 
use  this  exact  term,  yet  it  does  use  terms  and  make  state¬ 
ments  that  teach  exactly  this.  The  wicked,  instead  of 
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abiding  in  suffering  existence  forever,  are  to  be  remanded 
back  to  individual  non-being.  They  then  shall  possess  no 
more  personal  being  than  they  did  before  they  come  into 
existence.  Into  such  utter  non-entity  shall  they  go  as 
to  become  personally  extinct  forever.  For  the  face  of 
Jehovah  is  so  against  them  that  do  evil  that  it  is  his 
intent  to  “cut  off  the  remembrance  of  them  from  the 
earth”  (Ps.  34:16),  which  seems  a  rather  strong  asser¬ 
tion  of  their  complete  extirpation.  For  “the  wicked  shall 
be  cut  off  from  the  earth,  and  the  transgressors  shall  be 
rooted  out  of  it”  (Prov.  2:22).  Thus  though  “the  wicked 
spring  as  the  grass,  and  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  do 
flourish,”  yet  “it  is  that  they  shall  be  destroyed  for  ever” 
(Ps.  92:7).  “For  yet  a  little  while,  and  the  wicked  shall 
not  be;  yea,  thou  shalt  diligently  consider  his  place,  and 
he  shall  not  be**  (37:10).  But  let  us  note  yet  farther: — 

‘*Let  God  arise,  let  his  enemies  be  scattered; 

Let  them  also  that  hate  him  flee  before  him, 

As  smoke  is  driven  away,  so  drive  them  away; 

As  wax  melteth  before  the  fire. 

So  let  the  wicked  perish  at  the  presence  of  God”  (Ps.  68:1,  2). 

“Let  sinners  be  consumed  out  of  the  earth. 

And  let  the  wicked  be  no  more'*  (Ps.  104:35). 

At  the  best,  smoke  does  not  have  any  great  coherence. 
But  when  it  is  “driven  away”  by  the  wind,  it  becomes  so 
dispersed  that  it  ceases  to  be  even  smoke.  If  some  scat¬ 
tering,  dissipative  experience  comparable  to  this  is  said 
to  await  the  unsaved,  it  surely  is  a  strange  way  to  affirm 
their  indestructible,  imperishable  nature.  Again,  if  the 
wicked,  at  the  judgment  presence  of  God,  are  to  “perish” 
even  as  wax  melts  before  the  fire,  it  speaks  not  very 
strongly  for  their  eternal  continuance  of  being.  Rather 
it  is  then  fulfilled  that  sinners  are  so  “consumed  out  of 
the  earth”  as  to  “6e  no  more** 

Should  we  turn  to  Plato’s  use  of  language,  we  discover 
that  when  he  would  express  the  idea  of  the  soul’s  com¬ 
plete  dissipation  or  dissolution,  he  used  language  very 
like  the  above  Bible  language.  Said  Cebes:  “Socrates 
.  .  .  what  you  have  said  respecting  the  soul  will  occasion 
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much  incredulity  in  many  from  the  apprehension  that, 
when  it  is  separated  from  the  body,  it  no  longer  exists 
anywhere,  but  is  destroyed  and  perishes  on  the  very  day 
in  which  a  man  dies;  and  that  immediately  it  is  sepa¬ 
rated  and  goes  out  of  the  body,  it  is  dispersed  and  vanishes 
like  breath  or  smoke  and  is  no  longer  anywhere** 

Later  Socrates  asks  if  the  soul  can,  “when  separated 
from  the  body,  be  immediately  dispersed  and  destroyed, 
as  most  men  assert?”  Still  later  he  asserts  that  “the  soul 
has  no  occasion  to  fear  .  .  .  lest,  being  torn  to  pieces  at 
its  departure  from  the  body,  it  should  be  blown  about 
and  dissipated  by  the  winds,  and  no  longer  have  an  exist¬ 
ence  anyw’here”  (Phaedo,  trans.  by  Cary,  sec.  39,  68,  75). 

If  now,  in  Plato,  this  vanishing  as  smoke  or  being  dis¬ 
persed  by  winds  (or  other  means)  is  clearly  intended  to 
indicate  the  utter  and  final  dissolution  of  the  soul,  then 
why,  when  we  come  to  Bible  language  of  like  import,  do 
we  not  give  to  such  language  a  like  meaning?  Can  we 
not  be  as  candid  with  Bible  language  as  we  are  with  that 
of  Plato? 

In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom  the  writer  sets  forth 
the  belief  of  certain  ungodly  men  who  held  to  no  future 
life  at  all,  but  to  one’s  complete  dispersal  as  resultant 
from  natural  death: 

“Because  by  mere  chance  were  we  born, 

And  hereafter  we  shall  be  as  though  we  had  never  been; 
Because  the  breath  in  our  nostrils  is  smoke, 

And  while  our  heart  beateth  reason  is  a  spark. 

Which  being  extinguished,  the  body  shall  be  turned  into  ashes. 
And  the  spirit  shall  be  dispersed  as  thin  air.  .  . 

And  our  life  shall  pass  away  as  the  traces  of  a  cloud. 

And  shall  be  scattered  as  is  a  mist 

When  it  is  chased  by  the  beams  of  the  sun,”  etc. 

(2:2-4). 


It  will  be  observed  that  this  language  is  expressive  of 
a  complete  passing  away  from  life  at  the  first  death. 
Language  of  similar  import  is  Biblically  used  concerning 
the  second  death.  Is  it  used  to  express  endless  contin¬ 
uance  of  life?  Is  it  not  used,  rather,  to  express  a  dissolu- 
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tion  as  complete  as  that  which  these  unbelievers  thought 
to  take  place  at  the  first  death  ?  Indeed,  what  other  mean¬ 
ing  can  be  candidly  given  to  such  language? 

Dr.  G.  E.  Horr,  in  The  Christian  Faith  and  Eternal 
Life,  seems  to  look  upon  Bible  immortality  as  more  of  a 
“conviction”  than  a  revelation.  He  deems  that,  along 
with  “the  strong  conviction  that  there  is  a  blessed  future 
for  loyal  spirits,”  so  “the  conviction  deepened  that  the 
moral  rule  of  God  is  inconsistent  with  the  extinction  of 
the  personality  of  those  who  have  done  evil”  (p.  51). 

How  vague  and  uncertain  all  this  is.  We  would  say 
instead  that  God  has  plainly  declared  the  eternal  being 
of  the  righteous,  and  that,  not  conviction,  but  revelation 
declares  as  plainly  “the  extinction  of  the  personality  of 
those  who  have  done  evil.”  They  shall  “be  no  more.” 

Why  not  believe  God? 

The  cessation  of  Jehovah’s  anger. — We  have  seen  some¬ 
what  of  what  the  Bible  teaches  as  to  man’s  final  fate  if 
unsaved.  The  language  is  not  that  of  perpetuity  of  being. 
Instead,  it  is  that  of  consumption,  dispersal,  dissolution, 
loss  of  being  or  of  living  personality.  Yet  if  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  torment  is  maintained,  then  this  clear-cut  lan¬ 
guage  of  Scripture  must  be  contradicted  and  some  means 
of  reconciliation  sought — and  far-fetched  and  desperate 
have  some  of  these  attempts  been.  But  before  we  go 
farther  in  our  discussion,  we  note  another  outstanding 
Bible  fact  that  stands  squarely  with  what  we  have  already 
seen  the  Bible  to  teach  but  that  stands  squarely  against 
the  idea  of  the  eternal  retention  of  sinners  in  life,  while 
“the  Almighty  shall  blow  the  fires  of  hell  through  them 
forever”  (Isaac  Ambrose).  This  other  Bible  fact  is  that 
of  the  terminableness  of  the  divine  anger  or  wrath. 

The  true  Bible  teaching  on  this  line  is  very  different 
from  the  following  blasphemous  outbreak:  God’s  “face 
shall  be  red  in  his  anger ;  his  eyes  shall  not  pity,  nor  shall 
his  soul  spare  for  their  crying.  The  day  of  vengeance  is 
in  his  heart.  It  is  what  his  heart  is  set  upon.  He  will 
delight  in  it.  He  will  tread  that  rebel  crew  in  his  anger. 
.  .  .  The  cup  of  his  fierce  wrath  shall  contain  no  mixture 
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of  mercy.  AH  this,  and  more  and  worse,  do  the  Scriptures 
declare;  and  that  preacher  who  hesitates  to  proclaim  it 
has  foresworn  his  soul  and  is  a  traitor  to  his  trust.  And 
all  this  shall  be  FOREVER”  ( Wm.  Davidson ;  quoted  by 
Pettingell).  We  purpose  to  show  that  this  “forever” 
of  God’s  anger  is  not  only  blasphemy,  but  is  directly  con¬ 
tradictory  to  the  plain  wording  of  Scripture. 

Be  it  known  that  God’s  anger  or  wrath  is  no  fiction. 
It  is  a  terrible  reality.  And  it  is  not  in  the  0.  T.  alone 
that  it  is  mentioned.  It  is  equally  a  N.  T.  doctrine.  “For 
the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  un¬ 
godliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men”  (Rom.  1 :18;  Eph. 
5:6;  Col.  3:6). 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  word  wrath  itself 
(or  indignation  or  anger)  as  applied  to  God.  Sufficient 
to  know  that  it  is  Biblical  and  conveys  a  real  Bible  teach¬ 
ing.  It  is  held  before  us  that  the  impenitent  man  is  treas¬ 
uring  up  against  himself  “wrath  in  the  day  of  wrath  and 
revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God”  (Rom.  2:5). 
Only  through  Christ  may  we  be  delivered  from  “the  wrath 
to  come”  (1  Thes.  1:10). 

That  divine  wrath  brings  positive  infliction  of  punish¬ 
ment  is  Biblically  certain.  But  is  that  infliction  of  such 
a  nature  that  its  blows  fall  on  a  conscious  and  agonized 
sinner  forever?  Does  the  doctrine  of  divine  wrath  indi¬ 
cate  the  doctrine  of  eternal  torment? 

So  much  is  this  not  so  that  (especially  in  view  of  things 
already  noted)  we  may  say  the  exact  opposite  is  true. 
God,  though  stirred  to  holy  indignation  by  man’s  per¬ 
sistent  sin,  is  yet  revealed  as  “gracious'  and  full  of  com¬ 
passion,  slow  to  anger  and  of  great  mercy”  (Ps.  145:8). 
So  gracious  is  he,  indeed,  that  his  wrath  (his  punishing, 
inflictive  anger  indignantly  going  forth  in  strokes  of  judg¬ 
ment)  is  not  of  endless  continuance.  His  anger  ceases 
in  the  vindication  of  his  perfect  holiness  and  absolute 
justness  in  the  proper  punishment  of  the  sinner. 

“The  Lord  is  merciful  and  gracious. 

Slow  to  anger  and  plenteous  in  mercy. 

He  will  not  always  chide; 

Neither  will  he  keep  (his  anger)  forever”  (Ps.  103:8,  9). 

“He  retaineth  not  his  anger  forever”  (Mic.  7:18). 
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When,  therefore,  “Jehovah  cometh  forth  out  of  his  place 
to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  for  their  iniquity,” 
he  is  prophetically  represented  as  calling  to  his  saints: 
“Come,  my  people,  enter  thou  into  thy  chambers,  and  shut 
thy  doors  about  thee;  hide  thyself  for  a  little  moment, 
until  the  indignation  he  overpast’*  (Isa.  26:20,  21).  And 
again:  “For  I  will  not  contend  for  ever,  neither  will  I 
be  always  wroth  \  for  the  spirit  would  fail  (faint,  R.  V.) 
before  me,  and  the  souls  that  I  have  made”  (57:16). 

If  the  working  out  of  what  is  here  indicated  be  put  in 
operation  either  in  the  present  or  at  the  judgment  day, 
the  issue  would  be  the  same.  For  two  facts  here  confront 
us.  One  is  that  God’s  wrath  is  not  “forever.”  The  other 
is  that  weak,  puny  man,  “whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils” 
(Isa.  2:22),  could  not  sustain  the  perpetual  power  of 
divine  anger.  Man,  either  as  a  bodily  being,  or  in  spirit 
and  as  a  soul,  has  not  a  nature  that  could  endure  before 
divine  anger  perpetually  operative.  So  overwhelmingly 
terrible  and  destructive  would  such  be  that  living  exist¬ 
ence  would  fail,  unless  miraculously  sustained.  And  of 
such  miraculous  sustenation  the  Bible  breathes  not  a 
word.  The  being  of  man,  therefore,  even  his  spiritual 
being,  would  not  abide  the  fearful  ordeal.  It  would  fail, 
go  out  of  being,  so  that,  as  we  have  seen,  the  sinner  “shall 
not  be.” 

And  this  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  all  that  we  have 
found  the  Bible  to  teach.  The  horrid  doctrine,  that  doc¬ 
trine  that  so  long  has  covered  the  benign  face  of  Deity 
with  a  black  cloud  of  human  creation,  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  torment,  is  not  true.  It  is  extra-Biblical  and 
utterly  false.  In  succeeding  sections  this  will  become 
even  more  apparent. 

Section  II. — The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Death. 

In  any  adequate  discussion  of  the  fate  of  the  wicked  as 
Biblically  revealed,  the  word  death  (with  its  cognates) 
must  have  due  recognition.  In  view  of  the  large  place 
which  the  word  has  in  this  connection  in  the  Bible,  it 
may  not  well  be  evaded.  Nor  can  it  be  disposed  of  by 
some  superior  wave  of  the  hand  because  of  its  sometime 
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metaphorical  meaning.  The  word  is  repeatedly  used  in 
the  Bible.  And  it  is  there  to  be  candidly  and  sanely 
treated.  Its  real  intended  Bible  meaning  is  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  And  when  it  is  ascertained,  the  fate  of  the  lost 
stands  out  with  sufficient  terribleness,  as  well  as  with 
sufficient  perspicuity. 

Some  scholars  seem  strangely  uncertain  that  the  Bible 
teaches  anything  definite  regarding  the  end  of  the  wicked. 
Here  is  a  sample:  “It  surprises  careful  students  that 
the  fate  of  the  wicked  is  left  in  such  obscurity  in  the 
Scriptures,”  etc.  (Horr,  1.  c.,  p.  38).  On  the  other  hand, 
in  view  of  the  dozens  of  times  in  which  the  Bible  plainly 
states  that  the  wicked  shall  die,  suffer  death,  be  slain, 
be  destroyed,  etc.,  it  is  surprising  that  any  thoughtful 
man  should  make  a  statement  like  the  above.  For  if  the 
plain  meaning  of  plain  words  was  not  industriously  ex¬ 
plained  away  in  the  interest  of  an  extra-Biblical  theory, 
no  such  obscurity  would  be  found  to  exist.  This  is  so  espe¬ 
cially  as  regards  the  word  death. 

We  have  seen  that  the  wicked  are  to  be  slain.  That 
this  slaying  is  a  slaying  of  them  as  persons,  and  not  some 
artificial,  metaphorical  or  theological  slaying,  may  be 
further  seen  from  the  perspicuously  stated  Bible  teaching 
that  the  wicked  are  to  die  (Prov.  15:10;  Rom.  8:13),  be 
put  to  death.  This  death,  mentioned  often  in  the  Bible, 
is  in  Rev.  2 :11 ;  20 :6, 14 ;  21 :8  specially  designated  as  “the 
second  death.”  As  the  first  death  is  a  real  death,  com¬ 
pletely  laying  man  aside  as  to  his  present  mode  of  being 
and  effectually  annulling  his  life,  so  the  second  death  is 
no  less  a  real  death,  laying  lost  man  aside  from  whatever 
mode  of  being  may  be  his  at  the  judgment  day  and  effect¬ 
ually  annulling  its  life,  quenching  it  to  the  last  spark. 

When  it  is  Biblically  said  of  the  wicked  that  they  shall 
die,  suffer  death,  the  word  death  is  then  penally  employed. 
And  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  case  nor  in 
the  usage  of  Bible  language  why  it  should  be  understood 
otherwise  than  as  literal  death,  what  Pollock  has  termed 
“utter  death,”  meaning  the  complete  quenching  of  life. 
Though  death,  like  so  many  other  Bible  words,  is  frequently 
used  metaphorically,  yet  its  metaphorical  usage  in  other 
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passages  and  in  other  connections  does  not  condition  its 
meaning  when  penally  employed.  When  penally  employed 
its  meaning  is  naturally  non-figurative.  But  whether  so 
or  not,  its  meaning  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  analogy 
of  its  actual  use  in  the  Bible.  So  it  becomes  our  task 
to  look  into  the  Bible  to  discover,  if  possible,  just  what 
is  the  signification  of  death  when  penally  employed  there¬ 
in.  The  submission  of  a  number  of  passages  may  be  a 
little  tedious ;  nevertheless  it  seems  necessary.  The  inter¬ 
ested  student  may  look  up  text  and  context. 

“Whosoever  lieth  with  a  beast  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death”  (Ex.  22:19). 

“The  man  that  lieth  with  his  father’s  wife  .  .  .  both 
of  them  shall  surely  be  put  to  death”  (Lev.  20:11). 

“He  that  killeth  a  man,  he  shall  be  put  to  death”  (Lev. 
24:21). 

“The  stranger  that  cometh  nigh  shall  be  put  to  death” 
(Num.  1:51;  3:10,  38). 

“Then  shalt  thou  bring  forth  that  man  or  that  woman 
.  .  .  and  shalt  stone  them  with  stones,  till  they  die.  At 
the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or  three  witnesses,  shall  he 
that  is  worthy  of  death  be  put  to  death”  (Deut.  17 :5,  6). 

“Whosoever  he  be  that  doth  rebel  against  thy  command¬ 
ment  ...  he  shall  be  put  to  death”  (Josh.  1:18). 

“He  that  will  plead  for  (Baal) ,  let  him  be  put  to  death” 
(Judg.  6:31). 

“They  shall  die  of  grievous  deaths;  they  shall  not  be 
lamented,  neither  shall  they  be  buried;  they  shall  be  as 
dung  upon  the  face  of  the  earth:  and  they  shall  be  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  sword  and  by  famine,  and  their  carcases  shall 
be  for  meat  for  the  fowls  of  heaven  and  for  the  beasts 
of  the  earth.  .  .  .  Both  the  great  and  the  small  shall  die 
in  this  land”  (Jer.  16:4,  6). 

“Then  said  Pilate  unto  them.  Take  ye  him  and  judge 
him  according  to  your  law.  The  Jews  therefore  said  unto 
him.  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death; 
that  the  saying  of  Jesus  might  be  fulfilled  which  he  spake, 
signifying  what  death  he  should  die”  (Jn.  18:31,  32). 

“And  there  were  also  two  other  malefactors,  led  with 
him  to  be  put  to  death”  (Lu.  23:32). 
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Such  passages  might  be  multiplied,  but  these  are 
enough.  And  they  need  no  special  comment.  They  speak 
for  themselves.  In  them  it  is  manifest  that  death  is  here 
used  in  no  figurative  way.  The  death  imposed  is  not 
spiritual.  It  is  plain  death,  violently  inflicted  (in  most 
of  the  passages  above  cited)  because  of  flagrant  trans¬ 
gression.  It  was  as  much  actual  death  as  that  which 
now  takes  place  when  capital  punishment  is  pronounced 
and  the  criminal  is  hanged  till  he  is  dead. 

Final  penalty. — It  becomes  apparent,  then,  that  in  the 
Bible  the  word  death  as  penally  employed  has  its  plain 
and  literal  signification.  But  this  same  word  is  Bib¬ 
lically  employed  to  designate  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted 
upon  the  loat  at  the  last  day.  Death  is  the  ultimate  pun¬ 
ishment;  and,  as  such,  it  is  not  an  infliction  arbitrarily 
imposed.  It  is  imposed  for  cause.  And  that  cause  is  sin. 
It  is  not  inflicted  for  imaginary  sins ;  nor  yet  for  sin  that 
might  possibly  (or  theoretically)  be  committed  in  the 
future — as  some,  in  their  attempts  to  invent  an  impossible 
theodicy,  have  repeatedly  argued.  But  death  is  God’s 
punishment  for  wrong-doing  as  actually  and  individually 
committed.  It  is  the  doom  that  befalls  one  because  of 
unrepented  sin. 

“For  his  iniquity  that  he  hath  done  shall  he  die”  (Ezek. 
18:26). 

“He  that  hateth  reproof  shall  die”  (Prov.  15:10). 

“If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die”  (Rom.  8:13). 

“For  the  wages  of  sin  is  death”  (Rom.  6 :23) . 

“Sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death”  (Jas. 
1:15). 

“But  the  fearful,  and  unbelieving,  and  the  abominable, 
and  murderers,  and  whoremongers,  and  sorcerers,  and 
idolaters,  and  all  liars,  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake 
which  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone;  which  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  death”  (Rev.  21:8). 

Now,  were  it  not  for  something  previously  existing  in 
the  mind,  there  would  be  no  more  reason  to  deem  die  and 
death  as  thus  used  of  the  final  fate  of  sinful  man  to  be 
something  different  from  the  infliction  of  actual  death,  the 
putting  out  or  cutting  off  of  life,  then  when  penally  em- 
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ployed  in  civil  law  or  in  the  Bible  during  this  mortal  state. 
When  thus  applied  in  the  Bible  to  designate  man’s  final 
doom,  death,  unless  otherwise  so  stated,  could  mean  noth¬ 
ing  else  than  such  cutting  off  of  life.  And  certain  it  is 
that  not  anywhere  in  the  Bible  is  it  stated  to  have  a 
different  meaning.  Nevertheless,  the  exigencies  of  a  be¬ 
lief  previously  existing  in  the  minds  of  many  did  for  long 
generations  prevent  them  from  giving  to  death,  when 
penally  used,  its  natural  and  sensible  meaning.  Many 
years  ago,  therefore,  its  penal  signification  was  altered 
to  fit  said  exigencies.  The  result  of  that  alteration  being 
widely  accepted,  that  new  and  special  theological  meaning 
long  since  passed  into  the  channel  of  theological  tradition. 
In  this  way  the  plain  wording  and  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  Scriptures  as  to  the  final  death  penalty  come  down  to 
us  with  an  altered  significance.  That  process  of  altera¬ 
tion  we  may  set  forth  as  follows,  though  all  the  time  re¬ 
membering  that  the  grave  theologians  engaged  in  the 
alteration  were  going  about  the  task  seriously  and  hon¬ 
estly.  For,  holding  the  view  that  they  did  concerning  the 
deathless  nature  of  man,  it  was  plain  to  them  that  any 
death  pronounced  upon  a  deathless  being  could  not  be 
real  death  but  was  a  death  that  must  be  figuratively  or 
spiritually  understood.  And  as,  in  the  Bible,  outside  the 
language  of  penalty,  the  words  die,  dead  and  death  were 
certainly  used  figuratively,  why  should  they  not  impart  to 
the  language  of  penalty  the  import  of  those  words  when 
used  in  a  non-penal  sense  or  connection?  A  deathless 
sinner  could  no  more  be  killed  by  death  than  could  a  death¬ 
less  saint.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  change  the 
meaning  of  death. 

Now  as  to  the  process,  putting  it  in  the  first  person. 
And  if  a  bit  of  irony  runs  through  it,  it  is  of  the  bantering 
and  not  of  the  venomous  kind. 

In  the  Bible  it  is  death  that  is  pronounced  against  sin. 
But  views  previously  accepted  prevent  us  from  accepting 
death  in  its  literal  penal  sense  of  the  taking  of  life.  What, 
then,  are  we  to  do?  Indeed,  what  can  we  do?  We  are  at 
our  wit’s  end.  Nought  remains  but  that  we  play  fast  and 
loose  with  the  Bible’s  penal  terminology.  But  how  shall 
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we  do  this  with  any  show  of  reason?  Ah!  we  have  it. 
Does  not  the  Bible  often  use  words  in  some  figurative 
way?  It  surely  does.  It  even  uses  the  word  death  (and 
its  cognates)  in  various  tropical  or  spiritual  senses.  Can 
we  not,  then,  take  some  one  of  its  figurative  senses,  the 
one  that  fits  best,  and  put  this  figurative  meaning  in  the 
place  of  its  penal  meaning?  We  can.  And  shall  we  not 
do  it?  We  shall.  For,  if  we  continue  to  hold  our  pre¬ 
viously  accepted  view  as  to  man’s  deathless  nature,  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  else  for  us  to  do — unless  we  believe 
the  Bible  as  it  reads.  But  in  this  latter  alternative  our 
case  is  gone.  And  we  cannot  let  it  go.  We  must  hold  on 
to  that  at  all  hazards.  Is  it  not  founded  on  good  classic 
authority?  Did  not  Plato  and  Socrates  and  Cicero  and 
other  classic  heathen  teach  this  doctrine  of  man’s  death¬ 
less  nature?  Surely.  And  shall  we  desert  such  good 
heathen  authority?  By  no  means.  We  must  stand  by 
them  to  the  bitter  end,  even  to  that  hypothetical  end  of 
the  wicked  that  is  founded  thereupon,  even  their  deathless 
existence  amid  the  pains  of  hell;  and  this  even  though 
the  Bible  says  death  where  the  heathen  say  deathless.  Did 
not  our  good  heathen  brethren  insist  on  this  immortal, 
this  undying,  nature  of  the  soul  ?  And  is  it  not  the  logical 
outcome  of  that  doctrine  that  the  unsaved  be  deathlessly 
miserable?  (Indeed,  have  we  not  today,  in  Dummelow’s 
Commentary,  read  these  words?  “In  the  view  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer,  the  eternity  of  future  punishment,  as  of  future 
reward,  is  a  necessary  deduction  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,**  p.  708). 

Exactly ! 

No  matter,  then,  what  the  Bible  says.  To  be  sure,  it 
says  death.  And  the  classics  say  deathless.  Yet  the  “doc¬ 
trine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul’’  will  not  allow  the 
soul  to  die — even  though  God’s  Word  says  as  plainly  as 
it  says  anything,  “The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die** 
(Ezek.  18:4).  And  as  though  this  were  not  enough,  as 
though  it  looked  ahead  to  medieval  and  modern  doubt 
founded  on  a  heathen  base,  it  repeats,  “The  soul  that  sin¬ 
neth,  it  shall  die**  (20) . 

But  no!  it  cannot  be.  “Plato,  thou  reasonest  well.” 
And  we  must  accept  thy  reasoning  as  superior  to  the 
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plainest  of  plain  statement  in  God’s  Book.  Those  plain 
statements  say  death.  But  thine,  0  Plato,  say  deathless. 
For  in  the  Phaedrus  thou  dost  say:  “Every  soul  is  im¬ 
mortal  ;  for  whatever  is  in  perpetual  motion  is  immortal.” 
And  in  thy  Phaedo  we  read : 

“But  what  do  we  call  that  which  does  not  admit  death  ? 

“Immortal,”  he  replied. 

“Therefore,  does  not  the  soul  admit  death? 

“No. 

“Is  the  soul,  then,  immortal? 

“Immortal.” 

And  between  the  two,  0  wondrous  Plato,  we  prefer 
thee  to  the  statements  of  the  Bible.  For,  thou  knower  of 
divine  and  eternal  mysteries,  thy  statements  are  more 
accordant  with  human  pride  in  our  fallen  state.  More¬ 
over,  0  matchless  Reasoner  of  heathendom,  thy  state¬ 
ments  are  more  consonant  with  what  we  read  in  at  least 
one  place  even  in  the  Bible.  For  there,  too,  it  says :  “Ye 
shall  not  surely  die”  (Gen.  3:4). 

True,  we  are  not  quite  so  sure  of  the  veracity  of  the 
author  of  this  last  statement  as  we  are  of  thee,  O  Plato! 
But  it  is  a  statement  that  accords  so  perfectly  with  thine 
own,  that,  if  we  accept  thine,  we  must  accept  his  also. 
And  even  though  our  Savior  denounced  him  a  liar,  even 
as  the  very  father  of  lies  (Jn.  8:44),  yet  in  this  one  thing 
he  must  surely  be  believed.  And  this  is  so,  even  though 
therein  he  was  deliberately  and  directly  contradicting  God 
himself.  For  God  had  said  exactly  the  opposite,  viz., 
“Thou  shalt  surely  die”  (Gen.  2:17;  3:3).  But,  0  Plato, 
wise  one  of  the  ancients,  there  is  no  alternative.  Thy  dic¬ 
tum  we  have  accepted.  By  it  we  must  stand,  even  though 
it  make  the  devil  true  and  God  untrue.  Carrying  with  us, 
as  we  do,  two  full  mules’  burden  of  the  Lord’s  good  earth, 
may  we  in  this  one  thing  be  pardoned,  when  we  enter  the 
house  of  Rimmon  and  bow  ourselves  there.  As,  however, 
by  a  little  play  on  words,  a  little  skillful  philological 
manipulation,  we  can  so  verbally  reconcile  things  as  not 
to  rub  our  conscience,  we  will  let  it  go  at  that.  For  in 
this  way  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  the  death  divinely 
threatened  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  extinction 
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of  life.  It  rather  signifies  the  extension  of  life,  life  ex¬ 
tended  through  all  eternity.  Only,  of  course,  it  is  a  very 
inferior  sort  of  life.  So  miserable  is  it,  indeed,  that  it  is 
“hardly  worthy  to  be  called  life.”  It  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of 
living  death,  or  dying  life,  yet  which  never  really  dies — 
even  though  the  Bible  says  otherwise. 

“A  never-dying  death,  a  never-living  life”  (Williams, 
quoted  by  Sadler) . 

“Through  all  that  dungeon  of  unfading  fire, 

I  saw  most  miserable  beings  walk, 

Burning  continually,  yet  unconsumed; 

For  ever  wasting,  yet  enduring  still; 

Dying  perpetually,  yet  never  dead’* — (Pollock). 

Presto !  it  is  done. 

It  is  this  life  that  the  Bible  means  by  death. 

Why  then,  O  why,  did  it  not  say  life  ?  Some  of  us  ordi¬ 
nary  people  might  then  be  able  to  understand  what  is 
meant.  But  if  north  is  south,  and  bad  is  good,  and  cold 
is  hot,  and  death  is  life,  how  can  we  ever  know — save  as 
we  shall  come  in  contact  with  some  very  great  theologian 
or  some  very  learned  philologist  who  know  all  about  these 
words  which  mean  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  they  say? 
Only  so  may  we  ever  know  that  when  God  says  death 
he  did  not  mean  death  at  all,  but  life,  a  miserable  life  in 
hell  through  eternity. 

How  THE  Marvelous  Change  is  Made. 

The  Bible  passages  which,  because  of  their  tropical  use, 
are  relied  upon  as  teaching  death  to  mean  endless  life  in 
torment  are  chiefly  the  following  (or  their  like) : 

The  dead  burying  their  dead  (Lu.  9:60)  ;  passing  from 
death  to  life  (Jn.  5:24;  1  Jn.  3:14)  ;  sin  revived  and  I 
died  (Rom.  7 :9)  ;  dead  in  (or  through)  trespasses  and 
sins  (Eph.  2:1 ;  Col.  2:13;  awake,  and  rise  from  the  dead 
(Eph.  5:14) ;  dead  while  she  liveth  (1  Tim.  5:6) ;  my  son 
was  dead  and  is  alive  again  (Lu.  15:24). 

The  idea  is  that,  because  death  is  applied  to  a  state  of 
sin  in  this  life,  therefore  when  penally  applied  at  the  judg¬ 
ment  day  it  is  of  a  similar  nature — a  rather  decided  non 
sequitur.  Let  the  reader  take  his  Bible,  read  these  pass- 
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ages  and  all  others  of  like  character  that  he  can  find,  and 
we  think  he  must  agree  that  it  will  take  considerable  vio¬ 
lent  twisting  to  make  any  such  passage  bear  the  weight 
thus  theoretically  put  upon  it,  even  the  weight  that  death 
connotes  an  agonized  life  everlasting.  Such  passages 
have,  in  fact,  not  a  thing  to  do  with  the  penal  signification 
of  death.  They  are  mostly  expressive  of  a  present  state 
of  ethical  or  religious  deadness.  That  they  show  die, 
dead,  death,  to  be  used  in  a  non-physical  sense  is  clear. 
But  that  this  use  of  them  gives  license  to  extend,  or  alter, 
their  meaning  into  what  is  virtually  eternal  misery  does 
not  in  any  way  follow.  Men  physically  alive  may  be  des¬ 
titute  of  spiritual  life,  be  in  a  state  of  complete  religious 
torpor.  Yet  this  proves  not  that  the  penal  death  threat¬ 
ened,  and  which  is  to  befall  them  at  the  last  day,  is  a  mere 
state  of  spiritual  torpor;  nor  that  it  is  spiritual  torpor 
plus  agony  in  body  and  mind. 

It  is  said  that  comparisons  are  odious.  And  certainly 
a  comparison  of  Bible  teaching  with  some  of  its  so-called 
expositions  may  be  odious.  Yet  in  the  interest  of  divine 
truth  such  may  sometimes  be  instituted.  Note  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “Death  is  (signifies)  to  be  undone,  to  be  in  ruin, 
to  miss  everything  that  can  be  called  well-being ;  but  it  is 
not  to  vanish  in  extinction.  Thus  one  of  the  main  pleas  of 
annihilationism,  that  to  call  death  what  is  a  kind  of  suffer¬ 
ing  life  is  absurd,  will  not  bear  scrutiny  for  a  moment  in 
the  light  of  Bible  teaching.  Even  common  speech  refutes 
it.  We  speak  of  a  dead  tree,  or  dead  flesh,  because  these 
things  have  parted  with  all  that  constituted  their  value 
or  charm ;  but  they  have  not  ceased  to  be.  What  has  hap¬ 
pened  is  a  rupture  of  the  tie  linking  them  to  life”  (H.  R. 
Mackintosh,  Immortality  and  the  Future,  p.  215). 

Rich  reasoning  this !  True,  a  dead  tree”  may  not  “have 
ceased  to  be;”  yet  it  has  ceased  to* be — alive.  Its  func¬ 
tional  activity,  aye,  its  vitality,  is  gone  forever.  And  soon 
it  will  be  gone  forever,  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  As  a 
tree,  a  definite,  individualized,  organized  thing,  it  has 
passed  away  never  to  return.  And  the  Bible  does  not  say 
that  the  wicked  will  ever  be  any  “deader”  than  this.  That 
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would  be  impossible.  But  they  will  be  as  dead  as  a  dead 
tree — and  so  not  allowed  to  suffer  forever. 

Truly  there  is  a  marked  paucity  of  sane  arguments  to 
refute  God’s  truth  that  “the  wages  of  sin  is  death.*’ 

Says  another:  “Death  is  not  extinction.  It  is  not  the 
annihilation  of  the  soul’s  elements,  any  more  than  natural 
death  is  the  annihilation  of  the  elements  of  the  body. 
With  a  deeply  spiritual  meaning  the  Scripture  tells  us 
that  he  who  lives  in  a  state  of  sin  is  dead;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  perdition  is  to  be  taken  as  the  antithesis  of  life  and 
is  called  death.  It  does  not  denote  an  annihilation  of  sub¬ 
stance,”  etc.  (H.  Johnston,  Beyond  Death,  p.  281). 

Whoever,  we  wonder,  ever  considered  natural  death  to 
be  an  “annihilation  of  the  elements  of  the  body”?  Never¬ 
theless,  the  body  after  death  is  as  dead  as  the  proverbial 
doornail.  And  whoever  said,  or  thought,  that  the  second 
death  is  “the  annihilation  of  the  soul’s  elements”?  or  of 
any  other  “elements”?  Yet  as  the  body  is  literally  dead 
without  the  annihilation  of  its  elements,  so  it  is  possible 
that  when  the  soul  that  sinneth  dies,  as  the  Bible  says 
it  will,  it  may  be  as  dead  as  the  body,  even  though  its 
“elements”  be  not  annihilated. 

On  the  next  page  we  are  profoundly  informed  that  “the 
Scripture  usag"  lays  hold  of  the  notions  of  life  and  death 
in  their  innermost  depths.”  And  then:  “The  death  of 
the  body  is  not  reckoned  as  death  any  more  than  the  life 
of  the  body  is  reckoned  as  life.  What  is  the  death  of  the 
body?  It  is  the  stagnation  of  the  bodily  organs,”  etc. 

Well,  this  is  staggering.  But  as  the  subject  treated  is 
a  Bible  subject,  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  turn  to  that  much 
neglected  Book,  look  up  the  words  life  and  death ;  and  he 
will  find  abundant  corroboration  of  the  exact  opposite  of 
the  above  position.  For,  Biblically,  both  the  life  and  the 
death  of  the  body  are  reckoned  life  and  death. 

But  the  above  profundities  had  paved  the  way  for  more 
profundities  to  come.  So  next  we  read:  “What  is  the 
death  of  the  soul?  It  is  the  collapse  of  its  powers,  the 
darkening  of  the  mind,  the  hardening  of  the  sensibilities, 
the  searing  of  the  conscience,  the  paralysis  of  the  will, 
the  corruption  of  the  whole  nature.”  Wonderful !  Rom. 
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6:23  would  therefore  mean:  “The  wages  of  sin  is  the 
collapse  of  (the  soul’s)  powers,  the  darkening  of  the  mind, 
the  hardening  of  the  sensibilities,  the  searing  of  the  con¬ 
science,  the  paralysis  of  the  will,  the  corruption  of  the 
whole  nature.”  Why,  O  why,  did  not  the  Bible  put  it  that 
way  so  that  all  might  know,  and  not  mystify,  the  common 
mind  by  calling  it — death? 

To  make  death  mean  all  the  above  inanities  shows  how 
hard-pressed  one  may  become  when  he  has  a  theory  to 
support  that  stands  in  opposition  to  the  plain  wording 
of  the  Word  of  God.  Hardly  anything  then  remains  but 
to  resort  to  some  violent  misuse  of  plain  language  and  to 
some  violent  non-use  of  reason.  But  even  after  all  this 
has  been  done  to  one’s  own  satisfaction  (if  not  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  reason  and  common  sense),  God’s  Word  still 
remains  unchanged.  It  still  affirms  sinners  to  be  “worthy 
of  death”  and  not  of  everlasting  life  in  any  form. 

We  are  told  that  “  ‘eternal  death’  is  to  miss  the  prize 
of  all  human  experience.  It  is  to  lose  blessed  and  fruitful 
relationship  to  God.  It  is  to  be  a  branch  severed  from  the 
vine ;  to  wander  in  a  desert  far  from  the  springs  of  water ; 
to  be  in  darkness,  shut  out  from  the  warmth  and  light  of 
the  sun”  (Horr,  1.  c.,  p.  39).  That  is,  it  is  to  be  an5d;hing 
and  everything  but  death. 

Rather,  if  it  is  to  be  defined  by  way  of  what  one 
“misses,”  eternal  death  is  to  miss  eternal  life ;  to  miss  liv¬ 
ing  forever,  that  blest  boon  mediated  alone  through  the 
great  Lifegiver.  It  is  not  “to  lose  blessed  relationship 
to  God,”  for  that,  to  the  impenitent,  is  already  lost,  if  ever 
it  was  had.  It  is  not  to  “wander  in  a  desert,”  etc.,  for 
power  to  wander  expresses  life,  vital  functioning,  animate 
being,  which  is  the  very  antithesis  of  death.  For  death, 
real  death,  is  the  negation  of  all  this.  It  puts  one  in  “dark¬ 
ness”  indeed ;  but  it  is  the  eternal  darkness  of  non-being, 
when  in  obscure  darkness  the  light  of  one’s  life  is  put  out 
forever.  Why,  when  considering  so  important  a  matter 
as  the  eternal  destiny  of  the  lost,  will  not  men  talk — well, 
at  least  common  sense? 

It  is  utterly  beside  the  mark  to  argue  that,  as  **0dvaTo<i 
(death)  is  used  concerning  the  soul  in  this  life  under  sin, 
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in  which  case  it  clearly  cannot  mean  annihilation  or  ex¬ 
tinction,”  therefore  death  (and  other  words)  “do  not  sig¬ 
nify  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  .  .  .  but  the  utter 
ruin  and  loss  of  the  soul”  (King,  1.  c.,  p.  137) .  But  we  say 
(and  no  real  proof  to  the  contrary  has  ever  been  pro¬ 
duced),  because  the  word  death  is  used  to  denote  what 
we  call  spiritual  death  in  the  present  life  is  no  reason 
why,  when  the  word  is  used  to  announce  the  ultimate 
penalty  of  sin  at  the  last  day,  it  then  likewise  has  a  spir¬ 
itual  sense.  Indeed,  if  the  sinful  soul  is  now  called  dead 
because  of  its  utter  absence  of  spiritual  life,  will  not  death 
when  used  of  the  entire  person  (in  all  that  constitutes 
it  a  personality),  will  not  that  death  so  take  hold  on  his 
entire  being  as  to  result  in  an  absence,  not  of  spiritual 
life  only,  but  of  all  life  ?  There  is  no  reason  in  the  use  of 
the  word  itself,  there  is  none  in  the  analogy  of  its  penal 
use  in  Scripture,  to  indicate  otherwise.  But  everything 
demands,  seemingly,  that  the  language  of  penalty,  espe¬ 
cially  when  a  plain  word  is  used,  should  have  a  plain 
meaning.  And  as  the  word  death  and  its  cognates  (as 
well  as  many  other  terms)  all  tend  to  this  one  end,  viz., 
the  utter  death,  the  complete  extinction  of  life,  the  total 
obliteration  of  being,  of  the  lost,  it  is  but  good  scholarship 
as  well  as  good  common  sense  and  good  Christianity  to 
accept  them  at  their  face  value.  Such,  certainly,  is  the 
logical  way  to  handle  such  language.  Anything  else  would 
seem  to  be  but  a  subterfuge,  an  attempt  to  evade  what 
the  penal  language  actually  implies.  We  do  not  say  that 
it  is  an  evasion,  but  that  it  seems  like  such. 

Worthy  of  Death. 

Sometimes  in  the  Bible  we  read  of  those  who  are  said 
to  be  “worthy  of  death”  (Deut.  17 :6 ;  21 :22 ;  1  Kin.  2 :26 ; 
Acts  23 :29 ;  25 :11 ;  26 :31) ,  those  so  guilty  of  some  wrong 
as  to  deserve,  or  be  liable  to,  the  punishment  of  death. 
So  in  what  we  may  term  the  realm  of  probation,  there 
are  those  said  to  be  “worthy  of  death”  (Rom.  1:32). 
Note,  it  does  not  say  “worthy  of  eternal  torment”  but 
worthy  of  “death.”  Sin  is  so  heinous  a  thing  in  the  sight 
of  an  all-holy  God  that  its  practice  does  not  call  for  a  pro- 
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longation  of  life  through  eternity  where  sin  (attended 
ever  by  suffering)  may  persist  eternally.  Instead,  it  calls 
for  the  cutting  off  of  the  sinner’s  life  by  a  death  so  real 
that  it  will  effectually  cut  off  sin  forever.”  The  candle 
of  the  wicked”  shall  thus  be  put  out  so  thoroughly  that  he 
will  “be  no  more.”  Such,  at  least,  is  what  the  Bible  says. 
And  the  probability  is  that,  even  with  the  aid  of  Plato, 
we  cannot  improve  upon  the  divine  plan.  Certainly  eter¬ 
nal  life  in  internal  sin  and  misery  would  be  anything  but 
an  improvement. 

Mere  spiritual  death  not  applicable. — But  here  our  good 
friends  of  the  opposition  meet  with  a  new  difficulty.  Their 
practice  is  to  make  the  penal  death  into  some  sort  of  meta¬ 
phorical  death.  They  have,  possibly,  some  show  of  reason 
for  this  in  that,  in  the  Bible,  death  is  sometimes  in  other 
connections  figuratively  employed.  Yet  they  find  not  a 
single  analogy  in  all  the  Bible  for  the  special  sense  which 
they  give  to  penal  death.  For  spiritual  death  applies  to 
the  spiritual  or  religious  nature.  A  man  here  may  be 
destitute  of  spiritual  or  religious  life,  be  spiritually  dead, 
as  we  say,  and  yet  on  the  whole  may  enjoy  life.  Yet  if 
death,  as  penally  employed  in  the  Bible,  means  the  same 
as  does  spiritual  death,  and  no  more  (for  no  one  has  a 
right  to  add  to  the  Biblical  significance  of  spiritual  death) , 
then  spiritual  death  when  penally  applied  would  mean 
merely  that  in  the  sinner’s  endless  future  life  he  would 
simply  be  destitute  of  religious  or  spiritual  life.  All  his 
other  faculties  might  be  alert  and  even  in  a  state  of  enjoy¬ 
ment.  And  many  such  men  are  pleased  rather  than  other¬ 
wise  at  the  utter  deadness  of  their  religious  natures.  Such 
a  spiritual  death  (and  does  the  Bible  speak  of  any  other?) 
would  be  considered  no  punishment  to  such  but  rather  the 
reverse.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  to  die,  actually  to 
lose  living  existence,  to  come  to  an  end  of  conscious  being, 
this  is  considered  among  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  More¬ 
over,  if  the  sinner  is  thus  actually  put  to  death,  such  death 
must  necessarily  include  the  cessation  of  all  his  faculties, 
spiritual  and  all  else.  So  he  would  be  dead  spiritually  as 
well  as  in  all  other  ways.  But  for  the  paradox  termed 
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“living  death,”  thereby  meaning  not  death,  but  miserable 
life,  the  Bible  furnishes  no  precedent. 

Adamic  death. — In  pursuance  of  the  policy  that  makes 
penal  death  mean  a  low  and  miserable  sort  of  life,  and 
because  of  the  dilemma  presented  through  the  later  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  soul’s  deathlessness,  it  became  necessary  to 
introduce  into  the  historical  account  given  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  the  Bible  a  definition  of  death  devised  many 
ceAturies  afterwards.  Yet  there,  in  Gen.  2  and  3,  under 
circumstances  where  a  special  theological  sense  of  death 
is  the  most  incongruous,  even  there  must  this  later  theo¬ 
logical  definition  be  read  into  the  historical  account.  So 
the  death  threatened  to  Adam  becomes  a  most  marvelous 
threefold  thing.  It  means  death  physical ;  death  spiritual ; 
death  eternal — by  which  last,  however,  is  not  meant  death 
at  all,  but  life  forevermore,  life  in  misery.  What  won¬ 
derful  exegetical  acumen  is  this!  How  profound  is  the 
penetrating  gaze  that  thus  sees  so  far,  far  beneath  the 
surface,  beyond  the  real  meaning  of  death  as  the  ending 
or  cessation  of  life,  and  brings  to  light  from  the  deep  dark 
mines  of  truth  (?)  this  wonderful,  and  for  centuries 
unheard-of,  meaning  of  death. 

But  it  is  right  here  that  we  are  to  remember  that  one 
whom  our  Master  branded  a  liar  (Jn.  8:44).  Was  it  not 
in  this  connection  that  he,  the  devil,  said,  “Ye  shall  not 
surely  die”  ?  It  was.  And,  as  we  have  noted,  Plato  and  mul¬ 
titudes  of  other  heathens  (and  Christians)  have  through 
long  centuries  been  repeating  the  serpent’s  denial  of  what 
God  so  plainly  said — and  of  what  he  still  says  through  his 
Holy  Word.  For  his  word  says,  “Ye  shall  die.**  But  Satan’s 
word  is,  “Ye  shall  not  die.  Penal  death  is  not  death. 
It  is  life,  to  live  on  endlessly  forever.” 

And  we  must  take  our  choice  between  these  two  utterly 
antagonistic  and  irreconcilable  teachings.  God  is  merci¬ 
ful,  it  is  true,  and  in  sincere  hearts  he  will  overlook  much. 
Yet  would  it  not  be  better  in  this  matter  to  side  with  God 
than  with  the  serpent?  So  some  of  us  think. 

Section  III. — Unbiblical  Presuppositions. 

In  pursuance  of  our  task  thus  far  we  have  kept  to  the 
Bible.  We  have  presented  what  the  Bible  actually  says 
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and  teaches.  To  Bible  language  we  have  tried  to  give  its 
real  and  intended  meaning.  And,  so  far  as  the  real  word¬ 
ing  of  the  Bible  is  concerned,  we  have  seen  that  dozens 
of  passages  are  in  perfect  accord  in  pointing  to  the  utter 
extinction  of  the  lost.  For  if  they  are  to  be  consumed, 
destroyed,  burnt  up,  perish,  die  and  be  no  more,  it  seems 
impossible  to  think  of  the  Bible,  if  it  is  the  Word  of  God, 
as  at  the  same  time  teaching  the  contrary  doctrine  of  their 
everlasting  continuance  in  misery. 

We  have  seen  the  Bible  to  assert,  and  to  agree  on  con¬ 
sistently,  the  utter  consumption  of  the  wicked,  until  we 
have  a  cumulative  body  of  evidence  all  pointing  this  one 
way.  Yet  there  are  those  who  deny  all  this,  who  say  the 
wicked  are  not  to  be  consumed,  burnt  up  and  cease  to  be. 
They  hold,  instead,  that  no  human  being  is  ever  to  be  put 
out  of  existence ;  for  all  men,  wicked  included,  are  death- 
lessly  constituted.  We  say,  however,  that  the  doctrine  is 
not  Biblical.  Instead,  it  rests  on  unbiblical  pre-supposi¬ 
tions.  And  unbiblical  pre-suppositions  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  measuring  rods  whereby  to  measure  what  the  Bible 
says  or  what  it  means. 

Live  Forever. 

The  chief  reason  why  so  many  take  the  position  that 
eternal  punishment  means  eternal  misery  is  because  they 
pre-suppose  man  to  be  of  a  deathless  nature.  Once  in 
existence,  always  in  existence;  once  in  life,  never  any 
escape  from  life;  once  alive,  never  dead.  All  men,  good 
and  bad,  are  to  live  forever. 

A  good  sample  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  article  by 
J.  0.  Buswell,  Jr.,  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  October, 
1925.  This  article  opens  with  these  italicized  words 

“We  shall  live  forever  with  God*s  eyes  upon  us. 

Will  this  be  Heaven  or  Hell  for  you?” 

Again :  “The  sinner  lives  forever.”  “The  sinner  lives 
forever,  as  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  annihilation.”  All 
the  lost  “must  live  through  all  eternity,”  etc.  (p.  403,  410, 
446,  461). 

Many  others  have  taken  a  like  position.  They  are  fully 
convinced  that  all  men  are  to  live  forever.  Yet  such  con- 
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vincement  never  came  from  the  Bible.  For  the  view  is 
directly  contradictory  of  as  plain  language  as  the  Bible 
ever  uttered.  True  enough  the  Bible  uses  the  expression 
“live  forever.”  Yet  never  does  it  use  it  as  do  these  men. 
To  be  sure,  in  the  Bible,  as  above  it  signifies  endless  per¬ 
sonal  existence,  to  “live  through  all  eternity.”  Yet  never 
in  the  Bible  is  it  a  universal  term,  is  never  applied  to  all 
men.  Should  any  reader  think  differently,  all  he  has  to  do 
is  find  and  produce  the  passage.  But  no !  what  we  really 
find  in  the  Bible  is  that  the  term  is  restricted ;  restricted 
to  those  coming  in  vital  contact,  into  life  union,  with  the 
Son  of  God.  The  term  is  conditionally  employed,  the 
promise  of  ceaselessly  living  being  conditioned  upon  a  per¬ 
sonal  faith  in  Christ.  Instead  of  stating  that  all  men  are 
to  live  forever,  it  is  a  certain  class  only  who  are  so  to 
live.  Thus  we  read :  “I  am  the  Living  Bread  which  came 
down  from  heaven ;  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall 
live  for  ever.  ...  As  the  Living  Father  hath  sent  me, 
and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even  he 
shall  live  by  me.  This  is  that  bread  which  came  down 
from  heaven ;  not  as  the  fathers  did  eat  manna  and  died ; 
he  that  eateth  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever”  (Jn.  6:51, 
57,  58). 

Here,  then,  in  the  Bible  we  have  an  expression  like  to 
that  used  by  those  who  say  that  all  men  are  to  live  forever. 
But  whereas  they  make  it  to  include  all  men,  not  so  how¬ 
ever  is  it  in  God’s  Word.  By  our  Savior  the  term  is  defin¬ 
itely  and  categorically  limited.  He  limits  it  to  those  who 
partake  of  him,  become  vitally  united  to  him  by  faith. 
Never  does  he  say  that  any  others  shall  forever  live.  In¬ 
deed,  by  his  very  language  he  excludes  all  others. 

Such  writers,  then,  by  their  use  of  the  term,  live  for¬ 
ever,  do  not  agree  with  our  Saviour.  Furthermore,  in  this 
matter  they  stand  directly  (though  unintentionally)  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  that  Saviour.  There  seems  no  possible  way 
to  deny  this.  The  proper  thing,  then,  for  them  to  do  is 
to  alter  their  view  until  it  shall  agree  with  our  Divine 
Master.  This  would  greatly  honor  him  who  is  our  Saviour 
and  Lifegiver. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  SYNOPTIC  PROBLEM 
XIII 

The  Doublets  in  Matthew 

J.  F.  SPRINGER 
NEW  YORK 

A  DOUBLET  consists  of  a  pair  of  passages  either  of  which 
is  a  repetition  of  the  other.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
passages  be  exact  duplicates.  There  are  numerous  doub¬ 
lets  in  the  First  and  Third  Gospels,  as  we  now  have 
these  documents  in  critical  editions.  The  Second  Gospel 
in  quite  modern  recensions  presents,  however,  only  a 
very  few  duplications.  The  doublets  now  found  in  the 
Synoptic  documents  consist  usually  of  portions  from  dis¬ 
course  of  the  Saviour. 

Doublets  Brought  Forward  Many  Years  Ago. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  the  presence  of  doublets  in 
two  of  the  Gospels  is  indicative  of  their  compositeness; 
and  that  the  comparative  absence  of  the  phenomenon  in 
Mark  signifies  that  this  Gospel  is  probably  “not  compos¬ 
ite,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  the  two  others  are.” 

If,  indeed,  the  presence  of  doublets  in  Matthew  means 
that  this  Gospel  is  a  derivative  from  more  than  one 
source,  then,  when  we  take  into  account  the  additional 
circumstance  that  in  quite  a  proportion  of  cases  one  part 
of  the  doublet  is  found  in  Mark  and  the  other  is  not  so 
found,  it  seems  only  fair  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  one 
of  the  sources  primary  to  Matthew  is  this  very  Gospel 
of  Mark.  In  view  of  this  logical  situation,  it  becomes 
my  duty  as  an  opponent  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  the  First  Gospel  upon  the  Second  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  soundness  of  the  proposition  that  the  Matthaean 
doublets  signify  a  plurality  of  sources  back  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  in  which  they  are  found. 

I  propose,  then,  to  establish  the  thesis  that  the  doublets 
in  Matthew — that  is,  those  which  require  explanation — 
are  probably  due  to  a  cause  implying  nothing  as  to  com- 
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positeness.  That  is  to  say,  I  claim  that  the  troublesome 
Matthaean  doublets  have  arisen  out  of  early  interpola¬ 
tions  made  through  agencies  independent  of  the  writer 
of  the  document. 

This  matter  of  doublets  may  be  illustrated  by  a  notable 
instance.  I  cite  Mt.  5:29-30  and  Mt.  18:8-9.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  the  third  of  a  series  of  Matthaean  doublets, 
whose  Greek  (WH)  text  is  given  in  full  later  on  in  this 
present  instalment.  He  will  also  find  the  text  of  Mk. 
9:43,  45,  47,  a  portion  of  discourse  which  parallels  the 
second  part  of  the  doublet. 

A  comparison  of  the  Matthaean  passages  will  show 
that  while  there  are  differences  nevertheless  either  of 
the  two  substantially  repeats  the  other.  The  pair  con¬ 
stitute  a  doublet.  The  one  member  is  paralleled  in  Mark, 
both  in  content  and  position.  Neither  member  is  paral¬ 
leled  in  Luke. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  two  portions  of  text  in 
Matthew  are  to  be  referred  to  different  sources — ^the  one 
to  Mark,  the  other  to  some  other  document.  If,  indeed, 
this  example  of  repetition  in  the  First  Gospel  is  only  to 
be  explained  as  a  result  due  to  the  author  turning  now 
to  one  source,  now  to  another,  then  we  have  in  the  doublet 
evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  Matthean  writing  is 
a  compilation.  A  succession  of  similar  instances — in¬ 
stances  where  one  part,  and  one  part  only,  of  the  doublet 
is  a  parallel,  both  in  position  and  content,  to  a  passage 
in  Mark — would  provide  a  very  considerable  basis  for 
claiming  that  the  First  Gospel  is  a  derivative  of  the 
Second. 

But,  are  such  Matthaean  doublets  to  be  explained  as 
due  to  the  use  of  Mark  and  one  or  more  other  sources 
by  the  writer  who  produced  the  Gospel  of  Matthew?  Is 
this  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  repetitions  in 
the  First  Gospel?  Perhaps  the  very  first  who  thought 
so  was  C.  H.  Weisse,  a  writer  who  flourished  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I  give,  in  English,  a 
passage  from  one  of  his  writings. 

Some  of  the  sayings,  here  [at  the  end  of  Mk.  9]  crowded  together 
by  Mark,  they  [the  Evangelists  Matthew  and  Luke]  found,  sepa- 
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rated  or  incorporated  in  another  context,  also  in  the  Source  peculiar 
to  them  (the  Aoyia  of  Matthew).  Thus,  for  example,  the  saying 
concerning  causing  the  “little  ones”  to  stumble  [Mt.  18:6-7],  which 
the  First  Evangelist  here  introduces  in  its  complete  form,  but  which 
Luke  prefers  to  reserve  for  another  setting  [Lk.  17: lb-2].  Also 
the  thoroughly  dissimilar  fragment  of  discourse  of  a  paradoxical 
character,  which  is  associated  with  it  only  lexically  [i.  e.,  by  the 
word  cTKavSaAi'^eiv] >  is  to  be  found  in  that  Source;  and  that  our 
First  Gospel,  which  had  previously  reproduced  [Mt.  5:29-30]  the 
same  passage  from  that  Source  in  the  connection  in  which  it  was 
undoubtedly  already  incorporated  there,  nevertheless  repeats  it  at 
the  present  place  [Mt.  18:8-9]  is  a  circumstance  which  appears 
as  if  expressly  destined  to  afford  final  confirmation  of  the  exposition 
of  the  true  relation  of  the  three  Gospels  to  one  another  that  has 
been  undertaken  by  us.  For,  such  a  striking  repetition,  as  pre¬ 
cisely  this  passage,  which  the  Third  Evangelist  has  preferred  to 
omit  because  of  its  rough  aspect,  is  undoubtedly  in  need  of  an 
explanation;  and  what  explanation  could  lie  closer  at  hand  than 
just  this — that  he  had  found  it  expressed  in  a  different  connection  in 
two  different  sources? 

“We  have  with  this  last  remark  perhaps  not  merely  gained  for 
this  individual  case  a  confirmation  of  our  view,  but  unexpectedly 
have  had  opened  to  us  yet  a  new  variety  of  proofs,  which  we  may 
use  in  favor  of  the  way  and  manner  of  the  composition  of  our 
Gospels  that  is  maintained  by  us.  In  particular,  in  the  First 
Gospel  is  disclosed  an  entire  series,  so  to  say,  of  doublets  of  single 
expressions  of  the  Lord — and,  in  fact,  of  such  where  the  one  part 
belongs  to  that  series  of  passages  which  this  Gospel  has  in  common 
with  Mark,  while  the  other  part  discloses  itself  as  derived  from  that 
other  chief  source,  from  which  the  Gospel  obtains  its  name.  C.  H. 
Weisse,  Die  Evangelische  Geschichte  (1838),  Band  I,  S.  79-82.^ 

1 1  supply  the  original  German :  Einige  der  von  Marcus  hier 
zusammengedrangten  Ausspriiche  fanden  sie,  abgetrennt  oder  einem 
andern  Zusammenhange  einverleibt,  auch  in  der  ihnen  eigenthiim- 
lichen  Quelle  (den  Advia  des  Matthaus).  So  namentlich  den  Aus- 
spruch  fiber  die  Verffihrung  der  “Kleinen,”  welchen  der  erste 
Evangelist  in  seiner  vollstandigen  Gestalt  hier  einschaltet,  Lukas 
aber  einem  andern  Zusammenhange  vorzubehalten  vorzieht.  Auch 
der  durchaus  heterogene,  nur  lexikalisch  daran  geknfipfte,  paradoxe 
Ausspruch  fand  sich  in  jener  Quelle,  und  dass  unser  erstes  Evan- 
gelium,  welches  denselben  bereits  aus  jener  Quelle  in  dem  Zu¬ 
sammenhange,  dem  er  unstreitig  schon  dort  einverleibt  war,  gegeben 
hatte,  ihn  nichts  destoweniger  an  gegenwartiger  Stelle  noch  einmal 
bringt,  ist  ein  Umstand,  der  wie  ausdrficklich  dazu  bestimmt  er- 
scheint,  der  von  uns  unternommenen  Darlegung  des  wahren  Ver- 
haltnisses  der  drei  Evangelisten  zu  einander  die  letzte  Bestatigung 
zu  geben.  Denn  eine  so  auffallende  Wiederholung,  wie  gerade  dieses 
Satzes,  den  wegen  seines  schroffen  Ausdrucks  der  dritte  Evangelist 
lieber  ganz  hat  weglassen  wollen,  bedarf  unstreitig  einer  Erklarung; 
und  welche  Erklarung  konnte  naher  liegen,  als  eben  diese,  dasi 
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Weisse  finds  in  the  view  that  the  Matthaean  writer 
had  recourse  to  two  sources  and  in  consequence  penned 
not  only  5:29-30  but  substantially  repeated  the  passage 
in  18:8-9  a  confirmation  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  First 
Gospel  originated  as  a  compilation  based  upon  the  Second 
Gospel  and  the  Adyta  mentioned  by  Papias.=*  “What  ex¬ 
planation  could  lie  closer  at  hand  .  .  .  ?” 

Perhaps  there  is  no  explanation  lying  closer  at  hand. 
But  this  has  no  point  to  one  engaged  in  dealing  with  the 
phenomenon  of  doublets  by  scientific  methods.  What  is 
wanted  is  not  an  explanation  easily  brought  into  service, 
but  the  one  explanation  which  brings  into  view  the  cause 
actually  at  work  when  the  doublet  originated.  Things 
close  at  hand  are  not  necessarily  things  valuable  to  a 
scientific  researcher.  It  is  characteristic  of  true  science, 
of  scientific  Biblical  criticism,  that  it  looks  not  for  the 
easy  road  but  for  the  right  road — ^that  it  puts  proposed 
explanations  to  severe  tests  and  is  by  no  means  content 
with  the  setting  forth  of  a  cause  which  is  competent  to 
produce  the  observed  phenomena.  There  may,  in  this  and 
other  cases,  be  a  number  of  competent  causes.  Only 
one  of  these,  however,  was  actually  at  work  and  was 
productive  of  the  given  effect.  So  here,  what  is  the  thing 
of  real  concern  to  a  real  critic  is  not  whether  a  composite 
Matthew  dependent  upon  two  sources  is  an  assumption 
capable  of  explaining  the  presence  of  the  doublet  under 
discussion,  but  whether  this  or  perhaps  some  other  as¬ 
sumption  represents  what  actually  occurred  when  the 

er  ihn  in  zwei  unterschiedenen  Quellen,  in  verschiedenem  Zusam- 
menhange  ausgesprochen  vorgef unden  hatte? 

Mit  dieser  zuletzt  gemachten  Bemerkung  haben  wir  nicht  etwa 
nur  fiir  diesen  einzelnen  Fall  eine  Bestatigung  unserer  Ansicht 
gewonnen,  sondern  es  hat  sich  uns  unerwartet  noch  eine  neue 
Gattung  von  Beweismitteln  eroffnet,  die  wir  fiir  die  von  uns  be- 
hauptete  Art  und  Weise  der  Zusammensetzung  unserer  Evangelien 
benutzen  konnen.  Vorziiglich  im  ersten  Evangelium  lasst  sich  eine 
ganze  Reihe  so  zu  sagen  von  Doubletten  einzelner  Ausspriiche  des 
Herrn  nachweisen,  und  zwar  von  solchen,  wo  das  eine  Exemplar 
derjenigen  Erzahlungsreihe  angehort,  welche  dieses  Evangelium 
mit  Marcus  gemein  hat,  wahrend  das  andere  sich  aus  jener  andem 
Hauptquelle  geschopft  erweist,  von  welcher  das  Evangelium  seinen 
Namen  tragft. 

2  Eusebius,  Church  History,  3:39:16.  See  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene 
Fathers,  New  Series,  vol.  1,  p.  173. 
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doublet  was  produced.  I  think  that  Weisse’s  question 
as  to  what  explanation  could  lie  closer  at  hand  stamps 
his  state  of  mind  as  incompetent  to  the  matter  with  which 
he  was  dealing. 

A  Competent  Cause  Not  Necessarily  the  Actual 

Cause. 

It  would  be  a  very  considerable  mistake — in  fact,  an 
elementary  blunder  in  logic — to  imagine  that,  because  an 
inquiry  into  doublets  results  in  the  discovery  that  the 
troublesome  ones  in  Matthew  may  be  explained  on  the 
assumption  that  Mark  and  a  second  source  lay  back  of 
the  First  Gospel,  therefore  we  have  a  completed  proof 
of  the  truth  of  this  assumption.  That  the  consistency 
of  facts  with  hypothesis  is  an  aid  to  proof  is  not  to  be 
denied.  But  it  is  also  evident,  in  a  particular  case,  that 
the  same  facts  may  be  consistent  with  some  other  and 
different  hypothesis,  though  we  may  as  yet  be  unable  to 
formulate  and  define  this  other  and  different  explanation. 
Until  we  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  no  second  hy¬ 
pothesis  is  capable  of  explaining  the  facts,  or  else  that 
for  some  other  reason  the  first  hypothesis  must  be  the 
only  explanation — until  then,  we  have  come  seriously 
short  of  completing  the  proof.  In  other  words,  a  given 
set  of  facts  is  to  be  understood  as  conceivably  producible 
by  any  one  of  several  independent  competent  causes;  so 
that  it  is  necessary  by  a  process  of  exclusion  or  by  some 
other  procedure  to  single  out  the  one  true  cause. 

It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  say  that  the  doublets  in  Mat¬ 
thew — ^that  is,  the  group  of  troublesome  doublets — are 
explicable  as  effects  due  to  the  use  of  Mark  and  one  or 
more  other  documents  by  some  compiler.  The  doublets 
may  have  originated  from  some  other  cause.  And  this 
is  precisely  the  situation  here.  The  Matthaean  doublets 
that  are  represented  by  the  one  advanced  by  Weisse  have 
never  been  shown,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  be  explicable 
only  as  the  result  of  compilation. 

In  the  foregoing,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  of  a  plurality  of  sources,  one  of  them  Mark,  provides 
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a  comeptent  explanation  of  the  facts.  And  it  has  never¬ 
theless  been  shown  that  this  competence  affords  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  basis  upon  which  to  claim  a  proof  of  the  hypothesis. 
In  short,  a  competent  cause  is  not  necessarily  the  one 
true  cause.  I  now  proceed  to  challenge  the  competence 
itself — ^that  is,  the  competence  of  the  hypothesis  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  doublets  under  consideration. 

Uncertainty  of  Competency  a  Damaging  Char¬ 
acteristic. 

A  reference  to  the  excerpt  from  Weisse  will  show  that 
he  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  second  part  of  the 
doublet  he  was  considering — ^that  is,  the  passage,  Mt. 
18:8-9,  concerning  the  offending  hand,  foot  and  eye — 
was  dissimilar  from  the  preceding  context  where  the  Sa¬ 
viour  speaks  of  causing  the  little  ones  to  stumble,  and 
had  merely  a  lexical  association  through  the  word 
(TKavSaAi'Cw.  Notwithstanding  his  perception  of  the  unsuit¬ 
ability  of  the  setting  in  which  he  found  the  second  part 
of  the  doublet,  Weisse  raises  no  question  as  to  whether 
the  original  writer  of  Matthew  was  responsible  for  its 
insertion  at  an  unsuitable  point.  What  reason  is  there 
for  assuming  that  a  Matthaean  compiler  who  was  aware 
of  the  true  connection,  having  presumably  already  placed 
Mt.  5:29-30  next  after  Mt.  5:27-28,  would  nevertheless 
insert  a  repetition  and  insert  it  in  a  wrong  setting,  how¬ 
ever  some  second  source  might  present  the  passage  ?  And 
even  if  we  find  the  Matthaean  compiler  guilty,  there  still 
remains  the  question  as  to  the  rightfulness  of  assuming 
a  source  with  a  wrongly  located  passage  in  it. 

It  may  be  that,  in  1838,  at  the  time  of  the  publication 
of  Weisse’s  statement,  it  was  not  easy  to  discern  how 
such  a  passage  as  Mt.  18:8-9  could  be  present  in  all 
known  copies  and  versions  and  at  the  point  where  we  find 
it  and  nevertheless  be  there  from  some  other  cause  than 
the  will  and  purpose  of  the  original  writer  of  the  book. 
At  any  rate,  I  propose  eventually  to  show  that  there  is 
now  available  abundant  evidence  to  make  understand- 
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able  early  interpolations  of  reliable  material  into  the  text 
of  any  and  all  of  the  four  Gospels. 

Some  Opinions  as  to  Doublets. 

The  reader  may,  however,  think  that  the  advocates  of 
a  Matthew  derived  from  Mark  who  have  carried  on  their 
work  during  the  many  succeeding  years  up  to  the  present 
have  probably  displayed  a  grasp  of  the  logical  situation 
better  than  that  which  was  manifested  at  the  beginning. 
Let  us  then  have  before  us  some  representative  state¬ 
ments  of  writers  and  investigators  who  have  flourished 
at  more  recent  periods. 

“We  have,  however,  obvious  proof  of  this  discourse- 
material  having  been  drawn  from  a  written  source,  in 
the  duplicate  sayings,  at  one  time  given  by  the  Evangelist 
[writer  of  Matthew]  in  Mark’s  connection  and  with  ad¬ 
herence  to  his  form,  at  another  time  in  quite  a  different 
connection  and  in  a  modified  acceptation ;  a  circumstance 
which  can  only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Evangelist  looked  on  the  sayings  that  lay  before  him 
in  different  forms  as  distinct  utterances.”  B.  Weiss, 
A  Manual  of  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii 
(1889),  p.  268  (translated  from  the  German  by  A.  J.  K. 
Davidson) . 

“A ‘similar  conclusion — ^the  existence  of  a  source  used 
in  common  by  Mt.  and  Lk.  but  different  from  Mk. — is 
indicated  by  the  doublets,  that  is  to  say  the  utterances 
which  either  Mt.  or  Lk.,  or  both,  give,  in  two  separate 
places. 

“(a)  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  can  be  observed  that 
in  Mt.  the  one  part  of  the  doublet  has  a  parallel  in  Mk. 
and  the  other  [part]  in  Lk.  In  these  cases  it  is  almost 
invariably  found  that  in  the  parallel  with  Mk.  not  only 
the  occasion  but  also  the  text  is  in  agreement  with  Mk., 
and  in  the  parallel  with  Lk.  occasion  and  text  are  in 
agreement  with  Lk.”  P.  W.  Schmiedel,  Encyclopaedia 
Biblica,  vol.  ii  (1901)  article  Gospels,  columns  1853-1854. 

“The  faithfulness  in  transcription  from  the  ‘Collection 
of  Sayings’  and  the  ‘Story  of  the  Miracles’  is  seen  in  the 
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frequent  reduplications  in  Matthew.  For  in  this  tran¬ 
scription  is  to  be  found  the  simple  explanation  of  these 
repetitions.  They  were  found  by  both  Matthew  and  Luke 
in  their  sources,  and  taken  from  both.”  T.  C.  Hall,  The 
Messages  of  Jesits  according  to  the  Synoptists  (1901), 
pp.  17-18. 

“We  have  in  conclusion  two  capital  proofs  that  the 
complicated  inter-relation  of  the  gospels  is  really  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  hypothesis  of  such  a  second  chief  source 
besides  Mark :  first  the  so-called  doublets  of  Matthew  and 
Luke.  .  .  .  The  case  occurs  in  Luke  nine  times,  in  Mat¬ 
thew  twelve  times,  that  a  saying  of  Jesus  meets  us  twice 
over.  The  explanation  is  simplicity  itself :  it  occurred  in 
both  sources.”  P.  Wernle,  The  Source  of  our  Knowledge 
of  the  Life  of  Jesus  (1907) ,  p.  96  (  translated  by  Edward 
Lummis). 

“It  [the  hypothesis  of  two  principal  documentary 
sources  from  which  the  Gospel  history,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Synoptics,  was  mainly  derived]  explains  admirably 
the  broad  features  in  the  relationship  of  the  first  and 
third  Gospels  to  one  another  and  to  St.  Mark.  It  also 
explains  to  a  large  extent  the  phenomenon  of  ‘doublets," 
that  is  to  say  the  instances  in  the  first  and  third  Gospels 
of  the  repetition  of  Sayings  where  one  member  of  the 
pair  commonly  has  a  parallel,  both  as  regards  its  form 
and  position,  in  St.  Mark,  while  the  other  member,  al¬ 
though  the  same  in  substance,  differes  somewhat  in  form 
and  is  placed  in  quite  a  different  context,  often  in  the 
midst  of  matter  common  to  the  first  and  third  Gospels 
but  not  found  in  St.  Mark.”  V.  H.  Stanton,  The  Gospels 
as  Historical  Documents,  Part  II  {The  Synoptic  Gospels 
(1909),  p.  45. 

“  .  .  .  its  [Matthew’s]  composite  character,  exhibiting 
as  it  does  no  less  than  twenty-two  instances  of  the  same 
incident  or  saying  twice  told  in  slightly  different  forms.” 
B.  W.  Bacon,  An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament 
(1900-1924),  p.  193. 

Let  the  reader  consider  the  foregoing  excerpts  and  let 
him  consider  them  a  second  time,  seeking  to  distil  from 
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the  whole  of  them  or  from  any  single  one  a  proof  that 
doublets  in  Matthew  require  the  assumption  of  two  or 
more  sources.  If  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
repetitions  can  be  explained  by  this  assumption — very 
well,  what  then?  Has  he  in  consequence  attained  to  a 
proof?  It  may  logically  be  asserted  that  the  duplicate 
passages  might  have  originated  thus.  But  might  is  not 
must.  And  it  would  be  rather  silly  to  pretend  that  they 
are  the  same. 

Calculation  of  the  Probability. 

We  may  appraise  the  logical  situation  with  more  exact¬ 
ness  in  the  following  way.  We  have,  to  begin  with,  one 
known  explanation  which  we  assume  to  be  competent. 
The  number  of  unknown  competent  explanations  is  in¬ 
determinate.  There  may  be  none.  Then,  there  may  be 
one,  two,  three,  or  more.  On  the  assumption  that  the 
number  is  zero,  the  probability  that  the  known  competent 
cause — ^that  is,  a  plurality  of  sources,  Mark  being  one — 
is  the  true  explanation  is  certainty,  which  is  represented 
by  1.  On  the  assumption  that  the  number  is  one,  the 
probability  that  the  known  competent  cause  is  the  true 
explanation  is  1/2.  If  we  stop  here,  adopting  the  view 
that  there  could  be  no  more  unknown  competent  causes 
than  one,  we  may  combine  the  two  assumptions  already 
made  and  calculate  that,  on  the  assumption  that  either 
there  is  one  known  competent  cause  or  else  there  are 
just  two  competent  causes,  one  known  and  the  other 
unknown,  the  probability  that  the  known  competent  cause 
is  the  true  explanation  amounts  to  just  3/4.  That  is  to 
say,  the  two  assumptions  stand  upon  an  equality — it  is 
just  as  probable  that  there  is  just  one  known  competent 
cause  as  it  is  that  there  are  two  competent  causes  one 
of  which  is  known  and  the  other  unknown.  We  accord¬ 
ingly  get  for  these  two  probabilities  1/2  and  1/2.  The 
former  of  these  multiplied  by  1  gives  the  probability  that 
the  one  known  competent  cause  is  the  true  one  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  there  is  but  one  competent  cause.  The 
latter  multiplied  by  1/2  yields  the  probability  that  the 
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one  known  competent  cause  is  the  true  one  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  there  are  just  two  competent  causes,  one  known 
and  the  other  unknown.  The  total  probability  that  the 
one  known  competent  cause  is  the  true  one  is,  accordingly, 
(1/2X1)-|-(1/2XV2)=%. 

If  we  go  on  and  assume  that  there  are  two  competent 
unknown  causes,  we  shall  get  for  the  total  probability 
that  the  known  competent  cause  is  the  true  explanation 
the  fraction  11/18.  This  is  the  result  of  adding  1/3  Xl> 
1/3X1/2  and  1/3X1/3.  This  value  11/18  is  less  than 
3/4. 

In  short,  if  we  continue  and  assume  that  there  are  three 
competent  unknown  causes,  then  four,  and  so  on,  we  shall 
get  smaller  and  smaller  fractions  for  the  total  probability 
that  the  one  known  competent  cause  is  the  true  one. 

For  the  case,  then,  where  there  is  one  known  competent 
cause  and  where  it  is  not  known  that  this  is  the  only 
possible  competent  cause,  the  maximum  value  for  the 
probability  that  this  one  known  competent  cause  is  the 
true  one  is  3/4. 

That  is  to  say,  when  we  assume  that  the  troublesome 
doublets  in  Matthew  can  be  adequately  explained  on  the 
hypothesis  of  a  compilation  from  Mark  and  at  least  one 
other  source,  and  take  into  account  that  the  question  of 
other  explanations,  not  yet  known,  is  a  perfectly  open 
one,  the  maximum  probability  that  the  explanatiop  ad¬ 
vanced  is  the  true  one  is  precisely  3/4,  no  more,  no  less. 
This  is  a  long  way  short  of  certainty. 

It  would  be  absurd,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  analysis 
of  the  mathematico-logical  situation,  to  claim  that,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  found  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  facts, 
therefore  we  have  found  the  true  cause  which  produced 
those  facts. 

Those  of  my  readers,  then,  who  understand  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  mathematical  probability  and  who  have  followed 
the  preceding  discussion,  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
seeing  that  even  the  modest  probability  of  3/4  will  be 
further  reduced,  if  it  becomes  clear  that  the  explanation 
advanced  is  seriously  lacking  in  its  competency  to  explain 
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the  facts  as  to  the  doublets.  Other  readers  who  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  mathematical  probability  may  neverthe¬ 
less  understand  the  situation  sufficiently  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  show  that  an  hypothesis  is  fully 
competent  to  explain  the  phenomena,  unless  directly  or 
indirectly  it  may  also  be  shown  that  there  is  no  rival 
hypothesis  just  as  competent  to  explain  the  same  phenom¬ 
ena;  and  that  the  hypothesis  advanced  will  become  still 
less  probable,  if  it  is  seen  that  it  falls  markedly  short 
of  affording  an  adequate  explanation. 

The  combination  of  two  uncertainties,  (1)  as  to  exist¬ 
ence  of  rivals  and  (2)  as  to  competency  to  explain,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  poor  basis  upon  which  to  found  a  claim  that 
the  hypothesis  as  to  a  plurality  of  sources  reflects  what 
actually  took  place  when  Matthew  was  composed. 

Inquiry  as  to  Competency. 

But  let  us  make  sure  that  this  explanation  is  not 
really  known  to  be  adequate.  First  of  all,  let  us  consider 
the  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  the  Matthaean  doublets 
require  no  explanation.  They  are  simply  repetitions  of 
the  same  or  a  similar  thing  upon  distinctly  different  occa¬ 
sions.  That  Jesus  should,  for  example,  under  two  sets 
of  circumstances,  use  very  similar  language  respecting 
divorce  is  nothing  strange.  There  are,  however,  two 
kinds  of  doublets  which  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  this 
way.  Matthew  contains,  perhaps,  eight  repetitions  where 
one  part  is  certainly  or  probably  in  a  wrong  connection. 
The  passage  is  out  of  place.  Then  there  is  one  doublet 
which  discloses  a  considerable  duplication  of  narrative 
language.  It  is  not  permissible  to  explain  these  classes 
of  doublets  as  phenomena  arising  out  of  the  ordinary 
activities  of  a  writer,  as  may  very  well  be  done  when  we 
have  merely  to  do  with  pairs  of  short  duplications  of  dis¬ 
course  material  in  which  both  members  of  each  pair 
are  embedded  in  suitable,  though  different,  contexts. 

Nine  pairs  of  passages  come  into  the  field  of  considera¬ 
tion.  For  these  we  inquire  whether  we  can  say  that 
we  know  that  they  are  capable  of  being  explained  as 
phenomena  due  to  a  compilation  of  Matthew  from  Mark 
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and  one  or  more  other  documents.  I  now  give  these, 
together  with  any  Markan  parallels. 

The  Nine  Matthaean  Doublets  Requiring 
Explanation. 

I 

Matthew  Mark 

irdv  ovv  StvSpov  voiovv  Kapnov 
KoXov  iKKOiTTerai  Kai  tit  irvp 

/SdAAcrai.  3:10 

(Perhaps  out  of  place) 

TTav  hevSpov  pnrf  iroiovv  Kapirov 
KoXoV  iKKOTTTtTai  KUl  CtS  TTVp 

fidW€Tai.  7:19 

II 

Kat  veptrjyfv  iv  okrj  rrj  FaAiAaia, 

SiSdaKwv  (V  Tcu<;  onvaywyai?  auTwv 
teat  /cijpvcrcrcjv  to  cmyycAtov  Ty<; 
fiaaiXeia^  Kal  depairevoiv  TrdtTav 
voaov  Kal  irdtrav  paXaKiav  iv  tw 
Aaw.  4 : 23 


Kot  irepiyjfytv  6  Tiyo-ov?  ra?  ttoAci'* 
Trdaas  Kal  rd^  KiapM^i,  BiSdcKoiV  iv 
rots  oTJVoywyai?  avTwv  Kal  Krjpva- 
o’CDV  TO  ciayycAiov  Trj<i  )8ao-iAcias 
#cot  Otpawevuiv  Trda-av  vovov  Kal 
tratrav  putkaKtav.  9:35 

III 

Matthew 

ct  8c  6  6<fi6a\pd<i  aov  6  Sextos  (TKav- 
SaXl$ei  <T€,  c^cAc  avrov  Kal  fidkt 
OTTO  aov,  avpuf>ip€i  yap  aoL  Iva 
diroXrjTai  cv  t<ov  /icAwi/  ctou  Kal  p.rj 
oXov  TO  adpa  aov  fiXrjd^  cw  yeev- 
vav.  Kal  ci  ^  Se^id  aov  ^elp  aKov- 
8aAi(^ci  arc,  ckko^ov  ovtt^v  Kal  ftdXe 
OTTO  aov,  avpxf>ip(.L  ydp  aoL  iva 
dirdXrjTai  cv  toJv  p^eXtav  aov  Kal  po) 
oAov  TO  awpA.  aov  ci?  yeewov 
dviXdji.  5:29-30 


Mark 
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Matthew 

(Perhaps  out  of  place) 

Ei  8c  rj  (Tov  ^  6  irov’i  aov 
aKavSaXi^ei  ae,  (.KKOijtov  oirov  Kal 
fidX.€  airo  <rov.  koAov  oot  cortv 
datkOtlv  c«  T^v  ^to)T/v  kvAAov  ^ 
)(0)\6vf  y  8vo  x€lpa<i  ri  8vo  7rd8a<: 
2;(Ovto  Pk"q6rjvai  eh  to  Trip  to 
ai<t>viov.  Kal  ei  o  6<f>da\pM<t  <tov 
aKav8a\l^ei  trc,  c^cAc  avrov  Kal 
Pdke  OTTO  (TOV.  Kakov  (Toi  eariv 
povot^akpjov  eh  r^v  ^o>^v  el(Tek6elv, 
*]  Svo  6(f>dakpov^  exovra  fikrjOrjvai 
eh  TT)v  yeewav  tov  ■7n>pds. 

18:8-9 


Mark 

(Perhaps  out  of  place) 

Kat  cav  aKavSakiijy  ae  ■q 
aTTOKo^ov  auT^v.  Kakov  eaTiv  ae 
Kvkkov  elaekdelv  eh  t^v  ^w^v  rj  to? 
8vo  x^tpo?  exovra  arrekOelv  eh  Trfv 
yeevvaVf  eh  to  rrvp  to  aafieaTov. 
Kal  cav  6  TTOUS  aov  okovScAi^t/  ac, 
diroKOfpov  avTOV.  Kakov  cortv  oc 
eiaekdelv  eh  t^v  ^wt/v  x^^Aov  ^  tou? 
8vo  ?rd8a?  exovra  fikrjdrjvai  eh  t^ 
yccwov.  KOI  cov  6  6<f>dakpj6<i  aov 
aKavSakiCr)  ae,  eK/Sake  avTOV. 
Kakov  ae  eariv  pov6<^6akpx>v  eiae- 
kdeiv  eh  T^v  fiaaikeiav  tov  $eov  ^ 
8vo  6(f>dakpx>v^  fikrjOijvai  eh 

yeewav,  9:43,  45,  47 


IV 

ovTut  vav  8ev8pov  dyaOov  Kaprrov^ 
koAov?  iroict,  TO  8e  aarrpov  8ev8pov 
KopTTOv?  rrovTjpov^  rroiel.  7:17 

(Perhaps  out  of  place) 

*'H  rroiTjaare  to  8cv8pov  koAov  Kal 
TOV  Kaprrov  aVTOv  Kakov,  ^  rroirjaaTe 
TO  8ev8pov  aarrpov  Kal  tov  Kaprrov 
avTOv  aarrpov.  eK  yap  tov  Kaprrov 
TO  8cv8pov  ytvwo-KCToi.  12:33 

V 

dp^v  Acyw  vpiv,  dveKTorepov  iarai 
y^  'Xo86pMv  Kal  Topboppwv  ev  rjpApri 
Kpiaeta^  ^  rg  rrokei  eKelvg. 

10:15 


(Perhaps  out  of  place) 
irA^v  Acyw  vplv  on  yg  %o86pMV 
dveKTorepov  larai  ev  gpepq,  Kpiau)^ 

*  '  11:24 


rj  aoi. 
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VI 

Matthew 

(Perhaps  out  of  place) 

Kai  laecrOc  iiurovii^voi  vtto  iraynov 
Sia  TO  ovofM  fiov.  10:22a 

Kai  ecreade  (iiaov/ievoi  vtto  irai'To>v 
Ttav  iOviov  8ia  to  ovo/xd  fiov. 

24:9b 

VII 

(Perhaps  out  of  place) 

6  8c  VTTOfxeiva^i  €«  tcAo?  ovto? 

(TtiidrjatTai.  10:22b 

o  Sc  UTTO/iciva?  CIS  tcAos  outos 

atodrjaeTai.  24 : 13 

(Perhaps  out  of  place) 

Kai  os  ov  kafi^dvcL  tov  crravpav 
avTOv  Kai  OLKokovOel  oiriaw  fiov^  ovk 
€(TTIV  fiov  diLOf;. 

10:38 

Et  TtS  deXcL  OTTiCTw  fiov  iXOelv, 
dTTapvrfadcrOix}  lavTOv  Kai  dparta  tov 
aravpov  auTov  Kai  aKoXvdtina  pioi. 

16:24 

IX 

(Perhaps  out  of  place) 

o  cvpwv  T^v  avTOv  dnokeati 

avTtjv,  Kai  6  aTToAcCTas  t^v 
OOTOli  CVCKCV  ifiov  (VpT](T€L  aVTTfV. 

10:39 

OS  yap  iav  Oekrf  ttjv  ij/vx^v  avrov 
ataaai  aTroAcVci  avTrjv.  os  S‘  av 
dirokioTf  T^v  *{fvx^v  avrov  cvckcv 
tfiov  evprjaei  avrrjv.  16:25 


Mark 


KOI  iaeaOe  fuo’ov/icvoi  vtto  rrdvTwv 
Sid  TO  ovopd  pov, 

13:13a 


o  8c  VTroftcivas  cis  tcAos  ovtos 
ao>  Orfaerai.  13:13b 

VIII 


Et  Tis  0eAci  oirlaoi  pov  cAdctv, 
dirapvrfadcrOui  iavrov  Kai  apdro)  tov 
aravpdv  avrov  Kai  dKokvOiirio  pot. 

8:34 


os  yap  iav  Bikrj  t^v  iavrov  ^vxV 
autirai  aTroAeaci  avrrjv,  os  8’  av 
dirokiarj  rrjv  *j/vx^v  avrov  cvckcv 
[c/iov  Kai]  TOV  evayylov  awoct 
avrrjv.  8:35 
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In  one  of  the  foregoing  instances  of  repetition  (4:23 
and  9:35),  the  only  case  where  we  are  concerned  with 
narrative,  we  have  not  merely  a  similarity  of  import  but 
a  notable  amount  of  identity  of  language.  The  first  two 
words  in  both  passages  are  the  same.  Then,  beginning 
with  SiSaa/cwv,  we  have  precisely  the  same  verbal  succession 
for  a  total  amounting  to  eighteen  words.  Here  is  some¬ 
thing  calling  for  explanation. 

The  remaining  eight  doublets  consist  entirely  of  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  Saviour’s  discourse.  In  the  case  of  one 
member  in  each  instance,  there  is  more  or  less  reason  to 
think  that  the  passage  occurs  in  the  Matthaean  text  in 
a  connection  other  than  that  in  which  it  was  originally 
uttered  by  the  Saviour.  An  explanation  is  needed  for 
such  cases. 

That  one  of  each  pair  of  passages  is  a  misplacement 
may  be  argued  from  the  following  considerations.  Mt. 
7:19  is  concerned  with  a  matter  of  judgment  and  accord¬ 
ingly  seems  out  of  harmony  with  verse  20,  occupied  as 
it  is  with  the  enunciation  of  a  rule  for  the  detection  of 
false  prophets  (verse  15).  In  fact,  it  appears  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  connection  of  this  latter  passage  with  the  context 
preceding  verse  19. — Mt.  18:8-9  lacks  continuity  with  the 
preceding  context,  since  the  latter  is  concerned  with  little 
children  and  the  question  of  causing  to  stumble,  whereas 
the  member  of  the  doublet  is  occupied  with  the  things 
which  may  cause  one’s  self  to  stumble. — Mt.  12 :33  is  per¬ 
haps  a  misplaced  saying  of  the  Saviour,  inasmuch  as  it 
deals  in  its  last  clause  with  the  formulation  of  a  rule 
for  distinguishing  between  the  good  and  the  corrupt  trees, 
while  the  preceding  and  following  contexts  are  occupied 
with  other  matters — the  gravity  of  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  impossibility  of  offspring  of  vipers 
uttering  good  things. — Mt.  11 :24  is  probably  out  of  posi¬ 
tion  because  we  have  vfxlv  where  only  a  single  city,  Caper¬ 
naum,  is  concerned.  Doubtless,  the  verse  belongs — as  the 
context  preceding  the  Lukan  parallel  (Lk.  10:12)  sug¬ 
gests — in  some  address  given  by  the  Saviour  to  disciples 
about  to  depart  upon  a  missionary  journey. — Mt.  10:22a 
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and  22b  are  imbedded  in  a  passage  17-22  which  very 
exactly  parallels  in  language  Mk.  13:9,  11-13.  The  six 
Matthaean  verses  occur  in  an  address  delivered  by  the 
Saviour  upon  the  occasion  when  He  sent  forth  the  Twelve. 
It  seems  rather  improbable  that  at  this  juncture  there 
was  any  need  to  utter  a  warning  that  the  disciples  would 
be  delivered  up  to  councils  or  that  they  would  suffer 
scourging  or  that  they  would  be  brought  before  governors 
and  kings  or  that  brother  would  be  delivering  up  brother 
to  death  or  father  his  child  or  that  children  would  rise 
up  against  parents  and  cause  their  death  or  that  the 
disciples  would  have  to  endure  the  hatred  of  all  men. 
But  these  things  do  fit  into  Mt.  24,  as  is  shown  by  the 
Markan  parallel  already  cited.  In  short,  Mt.  10:17-22, 
and  probably  inclusive  of  10:23,  constitutes  a  passage 
belonging  elsewhere  than  in  the  place  where  it  is  found. 
This  would  mean  that  10 :22a  and  22b  are  both  in  wrong 
positions. — Mt.  10 :38  seems  to  belong  with  the  preceding 
verse,  as  is  suggested  in  part  by  the  repetitions  of  the 
words,  ovK  cffTiv  fiov  d$to<i.  In  fact,  these  two  verses  are 
concerned  with  the  matter  of  devotion  to  the  Saviour. 
They  accordingly  seem  out  of  place  in  an  address  to  de¬ 
parting  missionaries  who  had  already  left  their  homes, 
taken  up  their  crosses  and  followed  after  Jesus. — Mt. 
10 :39  seems  out  of  connection  with  the  preceding  context, 
once  verses  37-38  have  been  removed. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  appears  quite 
probable  that  in  Matthew  we  have  to  do  with  a  number  of 
doublets — up  to  a  maximum  of  eight — of  which  each  con¬ 
sists,  as  to  one  of  its  halves,  of  a  misplaced  saying  of 
the  Saviour.  There  is  also  one  other  doublet,  presenting 
a  really  considerable  amount  of  exact  duplication  of  nar¬ 
rative  language.  Do  we  have,  in  the  hypothesis  of  a 
Matthew  derived  from  a  Markan  and  one  or  more  other 
sources,  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  presence  of 
these  nine  doublets  in  our  First  Gospel?  I  think  not. 

The  narrative  doublet  calls  loudly  for  an  explanation 
of  some  sort.  It  would  be  well  nigh  absurd  to  attribute 
these  two  passages  to  two  different  authors.  Sir  John 
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Hawkins,  Horae  Synopticae  (2d  ed.,  1909),  p.  92,  in 
his  section  devoted  to  doublets,  has  no  documentary  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  own  to  offer,  but  presents  an  hypothesis 
set  forth  by  Dr.  George  Salmon,  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament  (9th  ed.),  p.  580.  In  accordance  with  this 
proposal  by  Dr.  Salmon,  the  compiler  of  Matthew  wrote 
down  Mt.  5 :29-30,  following  a  text  before  him.  He  then 
broke  off  and  turned  to  another  source.  Later  on,  he 
resumed  work  with  the  first  source  and,  inadvertently 
or  otherwise,  substantially  repeated  what  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  accepted.  As  we  cannot  very  well  conceive  the 
compiler  as  having  taken  from  his  source,  in  either  case, 
merely  the  text  of  one  member  of  the  doublet,  we  are  to 
assume  that  when  he  accepted  from  his  exemplar  what 
we  now  find  in  Mt.  4 :23,  he  also  took  over  what  at  present 
occurs  in  the  preceding  context  and  that  when  he  followed 
his  source  and  wrote  down  the  text  found  in  Mt.  9:35 
he  likewise  obtained  from  this  primary  document  what 
now  is  observed  to  be  in  the  succeeding  context.  The 
textual  matter  immediately  preceding  Mt.  4:23  is  the 
Matthaean  account  of  the  Summoning  of  the  fishermen. 
Upon  comparison  with  the  Markan  parallel  (Mk. 
1:16-20),  we  find  a  very  close  resemblance  between  the 
two  passages.  The  almost  exact  identity  of  the  short 
discourse  passage  (Mt.  4:19  and  Mk.  1:17)  is  perhaps 
nothing  at  which  to  be  surprised.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  almost  identical  mode  of  narrating  the  two  calls  is 
remarkable.  Note  especially  the  identity  of  the  statement 
made,  as  by  both  authors,  in  explanation  of  the  situation 
in  which  Jesus  found  Simon  and  Andrew — >;<Tav  yap  dXttU 
(Mt.  4:18  and  Mk.  1:16).  The  details  throughout  are, 
in  general,  the  same  or  similar ;  and  the  order  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  details  is  substantially  identical.  We  reach 
the  highly  probable  conclusion,  from  the  foregoing  con¬ 
siderations,  that  wherever  the  Matthaean  compiler  got 
4:23  he  also  got  4:18-22.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  quite  prob¬ 
able,  once  we  assume  a  Matthaean  compiler  working  with 
Mark  and  one  or  more  other  documents  before  him,  that 
the  source  which  he  temporarily  abandoned  after  having 
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written  down  4:23  was  the  Second  Gospel.  This  con¬ 
clusion  is  not  disturbed  when  we  compare  Mt.  9:35  and 
succeeding  context  with  Mk.  6:6b  and  succeeding  context. 
But  the  result  that  we  must  choose  Mark  as  the  source 
used  by  the  Matthaean  compiler,  when  breaking  off  at 
the  end  of  4:23  and  when  resuming  at  the  beginning  of 
9:35,  is  apparently  fatal  to  Dr.  Salmon’s  conjecture. 
The  Matthaean  doublet  cannot  be  explained  as  due  to 
any  conceivable  use  of  Mark,  since  this  Gospel  does  not 
contain  anything  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the 
eighteen-word  narrative  text  duplicated  with  exactness 
in  Mt.  4:23  and  9:35.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  we  are 
not  permitted  to  conceive  that  the  Matthaean  narrative 
doublet  under  discussion  originated  from  a  compiler’s 
double  use  of  the  same  source.  Nor,  is  it  permissible  to 
assign  the  two  nearly  duplicate  halves  of  the  doublet  to 
different  authors.  In  short,  then,  the  hypothesis  that 
Matthew  is  a  derivative  of  Mark  and  one  or  more  other 
sources  is  not  found  to  assist  us  in  explaining  the  presence 
in  Matthew  of  the  remarkable  narrative  doublet.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  doublet  cannot 
be  used  as  an  argument  that  the  cause  must  have  been 
a  derivative  Matthew  founded  upon  other  documents  one 
of  which  was  Mark. 

Nor  can  the  remaining  eight  doublets  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  misplaced  halves  can  be  explained  as  inter¬ 
polations  into  the  original  text,  interpolations  due  to  ac¬ 
tivities  outside  those  of  the  writer.  Nevertheless,  let  us 
grant — for  the  moment — ^that  such  doublets  are  conceiv¬ 
ably  producible  by  a  compiler  through  the  use  of  a  plural¬ 
ity  of  documents.  This  is  all  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes. 
But  a  cause  conceivably  competent  is  quite  different  from 
a  cause  known  to  be  competent. 

Apparently  no  Actual  Examples  Adducible. 

I  am  not  aware  that  anyone  has  shown  that  compilation 
from  two  documents  eveT  did  produce  in  the  earlier  cen¬ 
turies  a  doublet  comparable  with  those  with  which  we 
are  concerned.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  assume  the  general 
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conditions  of  composition  and  transmission  that  obtained 
during  the  period  when  the  Gospels  were  written  and 
when  documents  were  circulated  only  in  the  form  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  there  appears  to  be  no  known  example  of  a  doublet 
of  the  kind  under  consideration  which  demonstrably  came 
into  existence  under  these  general  conditions  because  a 
compiler  drew  from  two  sources. 

Examples  of  Doublets  Very  Probably  Formed  by 
Interpolation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  instances  of 
doublets  formed  as  the  result  of  interpolation — doublets 
found  in  Greek,  Latin  and  other  MSS^‘  of  the  Gospels. 
Some  of  these  had,  apparently,  a  relatively  short  life; 
others  seemed  to  have  occurred  only  in^a  very  few  MSS.; 
while  still  others  had  a  long  and  persistent  life,  and  se¬ 
cured  a  place  in  what  may  be  termed  the  Byzantine  text, 
from  which  the  so-called  “Authorized  Version”  of  1611 
was  translated.  I  now  proceed  to  cite  from  this  version 
examples  of  doublets  which  almost  certainly  originated 
through  interpolation.  The  instances  come  one  from  each 
of  the  four  Gospels.  There  are  numerous  other  similar 
cases  of  duplication  which  occurred  in  variously  sized 
groups  of  MSS.  And  there  are  a  few  more  which  found 
a  place  in  the  Byzantine  text.  In  all  the  instances  cited, 
one  member  of  the  doublet  is  well  authenticated,  and  is  to 
be  regarded  as  having  originated  with  the  autograph. 
The  other  member  of  the  doublet,  however,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  was  sufficiently  supported  to  secure  position 
in  the  Byzantine  text,  is  omitted  by  our  two  most  impor¬ 
tant  authorities,  the  Greek  Codices  Vaticanus  and  Sinai- 
ticus.  We  are  to  view  the  four  instances  of  insufficiently 
supported  passages  as  most  probably  examples  of  inter¬ 
polation,  though  not  necessarily  purposed  interpolation. 

FROM  MATTHEW 

for  many  be  called  For  many  are  called, 

but  few  chosen  but  few  are  chosen 

A.  V.,  Mt.  20:16  A.  V.,  Mt.  22:14 

FROM  MARK* 

Where  their  worm  Where  their  worm  Where  their  worm 

dieth  not,  and  the  dieth  not,  and  the  dieth  not,  and  the 

fire  is  not  quenched  fire  is  not  quenched  fire  is  not  quenched 

A.  V.,  Mk.  9:44  A.  V.,  Mk.  9:46  A.  V.,  Mk.  9:48 
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FROM  LUKE 

For  the  Son  of  man  is  For  the  Son  of  man  is 

not  come  to  destroy  come  to  seek  and  to 

men’s  lives,  but  to  save  that  which  was 

save  them  A.  V.,  Lk.  9:56  lost  A.  V.,  Lk.  19:10 

FROM  JOHN 

and  the  Jews  sought  Therefore  the  Jews  sought 

to  slay  him  the  more  to  kill  him 

A.  V.,  Jn.  5:16  A.  V.,  Jn.  5:18 

The  foregoing  are  to  be  viewed  as  a  few  out  of  a  rather 
numerous  group  of  doublets  that  have  arisen  through 
ordinary  interpolation.  Accordingly,  we  must  regard  the 
autographs  of  the  Gospels  as  having  been  free  from  these 
instances  of  duplication.  If,  now,  we  explain  the  eight 
Matthaean  doublets  as  also  due  to  interpolation,  our  hy¬ 
pothesis  will  have  the  great  advantage  of  presenting  a 
cause  known  to  be  adequate — not  a  cause  conceived  to  be 
competent,  but  one  ascertained  to  be  so  by  an  examination 
into  the  history  of  similar  doublets. 

The  reader  is,  however,  not  to  understand  that  the 
present  discussion  of  this  matter  is  to  be  taken  as  a  full 
presentation.  He  is  rather  to  see  in  it  a  preliminary 
indication  of  the  method  of  solving  the  problem  of  Gospel 
doublets  of  the  sort  exemplified  by  the  Matthaean  eight, 
which  he  may  expect  to  find  set  forth,  later  on,  with  some 
approach  to  completeness.  That  is,  at  the  point  further 
on,  it  is  proposed  to  show  more  or  less  sufficiently  the 
extent  to  which  the  Gospel  MSS.  have  been  interpolated 
and  then  to  exhibit  numerous  instances  where  interpola¬ 
tions  have  resulted  in  the  completion  of  doublets.  When 
this  exposition  has  been  duly  made,  we  will  be  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  cause  which  has  been  ascertained  to  be  competent 
to  produce  such  doublets  as  the  Matthaean  eight.  Such 
a  cause  may  then  with  considerable  confidence  be  brought 
forward  as  an  explanation  fully  adequate  to  the  facts. 
But,  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  hypothesis  that  the 
eight  doublets  arose  because  of  compilation  from  a  plural¬ 
ity  of  sources,  where  the  explanation  put  forth  cannot 

*We  have  in  this  example  of  duplication  from  Mark  what  is 
really  a  triplet. 
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be  demonstrated  to  be  competent  and  has  to  be  viewed  as 
only  supposedly  so,  we  have  an  hypothesis  which  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  sharp  reduction  in  respect  to  the  probability 
that  it  was  the  cause  actually  at  work,  because  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  competing  explanations,  and  also  to  a  further 
reduction,  because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  its  competence. 

If,  by  a  resort  to  the  Gospel  MSS.,  or  by  some  other 
procedure,  it  could  be  shown  that  doublets  of  the  kind 
under  consideration  have  actually  arisen  from  compilation 
based  on  a  plurality  of  documents,  then  the  eight  doublets 
in  Matthew  would  have  a  more  substantial  value  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  composite  First  Gospel  dependent  upon  the 
Second.  Can  we  find  an  example  of  a  doublet  of  the  kind 
represented  by  the  Matthaean  eight  which  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  been  formed  through  compilation  from  two  sources? 
The  Third  Gospel  is  a  document  which  contains  quite  a 
number  of  doublets  and  which  may  not  unreasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  compilation  from 
Mark  and  other  writings.  And  certain  of  these  pairs  of 
duplicated  passages  consist  in  part  of  a  member  which 
is  probably  wrongly  placed.  Can  any  of  these  doublets 
be  shown  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the  same  matter 
in  more  than  one  of  the  sources?  Let  us  see. 

Consider  the  following  doublet : 


Luke 

(Perhaps  out  of  place) 
OuScts  8c  AtJ;(vov  aij/a^  Kakvirrei 

aVTOV  (TK€V€l  17  VTTOKaTO}  KXivTjS 

TidTqatVf  dAA’  CTTi  rlOrjaiVt 

iva  ol  claTTopeifOfievoi  ySAcTrojoiv  to 

8:16 


Mark 

M^ti  epxtTai  6  Xvxvo^  iva  Wd  tov 
p.6Biov  rtOrj  ^  viro  r^v  KXlvqVf  ovx 
^CTTt^  T^i'  Avx*'*®*'  » 

4:21 


(Perhaps  out  of  place) 

OuScts  Av^rov  di/ra^  cw  Kpv'irTrp' 
TiSrjmv  ov8e  vtto  tov  pABiov  dAA’ 
CTTi  T^v  Au^viav,  tvo  Ol  (.lairopfvo- 
ficvoi  TO  <t)w  ySAcVwoiv. 


11:33 
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Is  this  a  doublet  of  the  kind  exemplified  by  the  Mat- 
thaean  eight?  In  all  the  eight  instances  in  Matthew,  one 
member  of  the  doublet  is  assumed  to  be  out  of  its  proper 
place.  That  is  also  probably  true  in  this  Lukan  instance 
of  duplicate  passages.  The  verses,  Lk.  8:16-17,  seem  to 
be  out  of  position,  and  in  fact  to  break  up  the  continuity 
between  8:15  and  8:18.  If,  now,  we  assume  that  8:16 
is  really  out  of  position,  we  have  a  doublet  resembling 
more  or  less  those  belonging  to  the  Matthaean  group  of 
eight.  Let  it  next  be  noted  that  this  wrongly  placed 
member  is  parallel  in  content  and  position  with  Mk.  4 :21. 
We  may  now  claim  considerable  resemblance  with  that 
doublet  of  the  Matthaean  eight  that  is  found  in  Mt.  5 :29- 
30  and  18:8-9.  In  that  instance,  the  wrongly  placed 
18:8-9  is  parallel  in  content  and  position  with  a  Markan 
passage. 

The  doublet  half  found  in  Lk.  8:16,  which  parallels  in 
content  and  wrong  position  Mk.  4:21,  may  properly  be 
claimed  to  have  its  source  in  the  Second  Gospel  rather 
than  in  some  one  of  the  remaining  and  unknown  exem¬ 
plars  upon  which  we  are  assuming  the  Third  Gospel  to 
depend.  The  other  half  of  the  Lukan  doublet — ^that  is, 
Lk.  11 :33 — is  in  a  non-Markan  setting  and  one  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  which  surrounds  the  half  found  in  8:16. 
If  we  can  claim  that  this  shows  that  the  source  of  Lk. 
11 :33  was  a  document  different  from  Mark,  then  we  may 
also  claim  that  the  Lukan  passages  under  consideration 
constitute  an  example  of  a  doublet  one-half  of  which  came 
from  Mark  and  one-half  of  which  came  from  another 
source.  However,  upon  examination  of  the  context  in 
which  Lk.  11:33  is  embedded,  it  may  be  seen  that  this 
passage  can  scarcely  be  in  the  position  in  the  Saviour’s 
discourse  in  which  it  originated. 

There  is  really  no  necessity  to  understand  that  the 
writer  of  Luke  obtained  it  from  a  document  in  which  it 
was  found  in  its  present  position  nor  in  fact  that  he  was 
the  one  who  set  it  down  in  this  place.  It  is  sufficient  to 
see  that  it  may  very  well  have  entered  the  text  from  the 
margin,  where  it  had  originally  been  put  by  a  copyist 
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because  of  a  recollection  of  Lk.  8:16  and  Mk.  4:21  and 
because  of  the  thought  that  the  passage  had  marginal 
value  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  Lk.  11:34-36 
on  account  of  the  similarity  of  ideas  suggested  by  Avxvos 
(verses  33,  34,  36)  and  to  <f>m  (verses  33,  35).  In  short, 
Lk.  11:33  may  very  well  be  an  interpolation.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  cannot  confidently  be  asserted  to  be  present  in 
the  Third  Gospel  because  the  author  compiled  from  Mark 
and  some  other  source. 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  Lukan  doublet  constituted 
by  8:17  and  12:2.  The  former  passage  and  its  Markan 
parallel,  4:22,  are  both  very  likely  out  of  place,  and  it 
may  be  claimed  that  the  Lukan  text  here  is  derivative 
from  the  Markan.  This  leaves  Lk.  12 :2.  As  it  occupies 
a  setting  not  found  in  Mark,  it  must  have  come  into  Luke 
by  some  route  other  than  one  passing  through  the  Second 
Gospel.  We  are  under  no  necessity  to  understand  that 
12:2  entered  at  the  point  where  it  now  occurs  because 
the  Lukan  author  got  it  and  its  context  from  a  non- 
Markan  document.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  bring 
in  the  Lukan  author,  since  the  passage  cannot  be  claimed 
as  very  certainly  in  its  right  position,  as  Matthew  gives 
a  different  one  for  the  parallel,  Mt.  10:26.  Again,  we 
have  a  failure  to  find  in  Luke  a  doublet  which  may  con¬ 
fidently  be  asserted  to  owe  its  existence  to  compilation 
from  more  than  one  source. 

What  seems  to  be  needed,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
practical  logic,  is  one-half  the  Lukan  doublet  paralleled 
in  Mark  and  situated  in  a  wrong  position  in  both  the 
Gospels  and  the  other  half  occupying  a  certainly  authen¬ 
tic  position.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  pos¬ 
sible  to  claim  part  of  the  doublet  as  derived  from  Mark 
and  part  from  a  non-Markan  source  used  by  the  compiler. 
If  the  part  from  a  non-Markan  source  is  in  a  wrong 
position,  then  it  cannot  confidently  be  asserted  to  be  a 
passage  introduced  by  the  compiler.  We  do  not  need  to 
think  of  the  compiler  at  all,  since  it  is  too  easy  to  assume 
that  it  came  in  through  the  margin,  especially  if  a  good 
reason  is  assignable  as  to  why  it  should  have  originally 
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been  inserted  there  in  some  MS.  succeeding  the  auto¬ 
graph.  That  is  to  say,  we  require  one  member  of  the 
doublet  to  be  fairly  probably  in  a  wrong  position  and  one 
member  in  a  highly  probable  right  position.  One  of  these, 
it  is  necessary  to  show,  came  from  Mark  and  the  other 
from  a  non-Markan  source.  The  combination  of  a  right 
position  and  a  Markan  source  leads  to  little  or  nothing, 
because  we  must  then  assume,  for  the  other  member  of 
the  doublet,  a  wrong  position  and  a  non-Markan  source. 
This  combination  can  be  satisfied  by  an  interpolation  from 
tradition  or  a  non-Markan  document — as,  for  example, 
from  the  other  part  of  the  Lukan  doublet — and  does  not 
require  that  the  compiler  be  made  the  agent  by  whom 
the  passage  was  introduced.  And  the  result  of  this  is 
that  the  half  in  a  wrong  position  and  from  a  non-Markan 
source  cannot  with  confidence  be  set  up  as  having  the 
compiler  back  of  it.  Consequently,  the  combination  of 
a  right  position  and  a  Markan  source  being  excluded  as 
infertile,  we  are  left  with  the  combination  of  a  right 
position  and  a  non-Markan  source.  This  necessitates 
also  the  combination  of  a  wrong  position  and  the  Markan 
source. 

What  has  apparently  been  omitted  from  consideration 
is  the  case  where  both  members  of  the  Lukan  doublet  are 
in  wrong  positions.  Such  an  instance  would  conform  with 
the  requirement  that  one  member  should  be  wrongly 
placed.  Both  members  in  wrong  places  would,  however, 
lead  to  nothing,  since  the  one  from  a  non-Markan  source 
can  be  assumed  to  be  an  interpolation  made  later  than 
the  composition  of  the  autograph. 

In  our  search  amongst  the  doublets  in  Luke,  we  are, 
in  view  of  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  situation,  to  be 
guided  by  the  following  criteria : 

1.  In  the  case  of  one  member,  we  must  show  right¬ 
ness  of  position  and  non-parallelism  with  Mark. 

2.  In  the  case  of  the  remaining  member,  we  must 
show  that  it  is  not  improbably  in  a  wrong  position  and 
that  it  is  paralleled  in  Mark  both  in  position  and  in  con¬ 
tent. 
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Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  Horae  Synopticae  (2d  ed.,  1909), 
pp.  99  ff.,  lists  eleven  or  twelve  Lukan  doublets.  We  have 
already  considered  Nos.  1  and  2.  No.  3  is  found  in 
8:18  and  19:26,  Mk.  4:25  paralleling  the  former  passage 
in  position  and  content.  However,  8:18  cannot,  appa¬ 
rently,  be  shown  as  probably  out  of  place.  After  we 
allow  that  both  of  the  preceding  two  verses  are  to  be 
considered  as  in  wrong  positions,  the  connection  of  8:18 
with  the  explanation  of  the  parable  of  the  Sower  seems 
reasonable  enough.  Consequently,  this  doublet  No.  3 
appears  unsuitable  as  an  instance  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  exemplified  by  the  Matthaean  eight.  It  fails,  be¬ 
cause  Lk.  8:18,  though  parallel  with  Mk.  4:24a,  25,  is 
nevertheless  apparently  in  its  proper  original  position 
in  the  discourse  as  it  came  from  the  mouth  of  the  Saviour. 
Criterion  No.  2  is  accordingly  unsatisfied. 

Doublet  No.  4,  found  in  Lk.  9:3-5  and  10:4-5,  7,  10-11, 
the  former  passage  having  a  parallel  in  import  and  place 
in  Mk.  6:8,  10,  11,  consists  of  members  both  of  which 
seem  in  proper  position.  Criterion  No.  2  is  again  un¬ 
satisfied. 

Doublet  No.  5  has  one  member  (14:27)  without  Markan 
parallel.  Its  other  member  (Lk.  9:23)  is  paralleled  in 
position  and  content,  even  including  narrative  text,  in 
the  Second  Gospel  (Mk.  8:34),  but  this  member  appears 
to  be  in  a  very  suitable  setting;  so  that,  once  more.  Cri¬ 
terion  No.  2  bars  the  doublet  from  serving  as  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  doublets  illustrated  by  the  Matthaean  eight. 

Similarly,  the  Lukan  doublet,  consisting  of  9:24  and 
17:33,  has  a  Markan  parallel  as  to  content  and  position 
(Mk.  8:35)  to  its  former  half,  and  this  portion  of  the 
doublet  appears  in  proper  place.  There  is  still  again  a 
failure  to  satisfy  Criterion  No.  2. 

And  this  same  criterion  serves  to  exclude  Doublet  No. 
7,  consisting  of  Lk.  9:26  and  12:9,  because  the  former 
half,  which  is  paralleled  in  place  and  substance  by  Mk. 
8 :38,  seems  in  a  very  suitable  setting. 

Doublet  No.  8,  which  is  concerned  with  9 :46  and  22 :24, 
presents  an  interesting  case.  The  former  passage  is  par- 
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alleled  as  to  content  and  place  by  Mk.  9:34b.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  {Horae  Synopticae,  2d  ed.,  1909,  p.  103)  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  combination  TO  tU,  occurrin^f 
in  both  parts  of  the  doublet,  is  a  Lukan  characteristic. 
This  would  tend  to  confirm  the  prima  facie  evidence  that 
the  presence  of  the  passages  in  Luke  is  indicative  that 
they  owe  their  inclusion  in  this  Gospel  to  the  writer  of  it. 
But  this  cannot  be  pressed  to  signify  that  both  were  neces¬ 
sarily  placed  in  their  present  positions  by  this  writer, 
since,  conceivably,  either  part  of  the  doublet  may  be  an 
interpolation  originating  from  the  citation  of  the  other 
part  in  the  margin. 

If  the  earlier  half  of  the  doublet  could  be  shown  to  be 
in  a  wrong  position,  then  we  would  have  an  instance  com¬ 
parable  with  the  doublets  grouped  in  the  Matthaean  eight. 
For  it  can  be  made  clear  that  Lk.  22 :24  is  very  probably 
in  its  right  place  and  consequently  a  passage  whose  im¬ 
port  and  placement  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Lukan  writer. 
And  the  Lukan  authorship  is  confirmed  by  the  presence 
of  TO  Tts.  We  would  then  have  two  passages  both  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  text  by  the  compiler — one  from  the  Second 
Gospel  and  the  other  from  a  different  source.  That  Lk. 
22:24  is  very  probably  in  its  proper  historical  position 
may  be  gathered  (1)  from  its  place  in  the  text,  and 
(2)  from  the  fact  that  it  affords  an  explanation  of  Jn. 
13:1-17,  where  we  find  an  account  of  how  the  Saviour 
washed  the  feet  of  the  disciples,  but  where  no  occasion 
is  intimated  as  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  lesson 
in  loving  service.  This  is  supplied  by  Lk.  22:24.  We 
have,  accordingly,  in  the  case  of  half  of  the  doublet,  a 
passage  introduced  by  the  compiler  presumably  from  a 
non-Markan  source.  As  to  the  other  half,  9 :46,  we  have 
in  it  a  passage  from  Mark,  but  one  as  to  the  suitability  of 
whose  setting  nothing  adverse  appears  to  be  in  evidence. 
Accordingly,  in  the  two  passages  constituting  the  doub¬ 
let,  we  very  probably  have  nothing  more  than  accounts 
of  two  separate  and  distinct  occurrences.  This  doublet 
is,  then,  not  of  the  kind  desired  as  an  example.  What  is 
wanted  is,  in  part,  a  doublet  both  halves  of  which  consist 
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of  the  same  historical  utterance  or  describe  one  and  the 
same  event. 

Doublets  Nos.  9  and  10  both  consist  of  two  passages 
one  of  which  is  paralleled  in  Mark  as  to  place  and  content. 
And  the  portions  of  doublets  paralleled  in  the  Second 
Gospel  are  not  to  be  considered  as  out  of  position.  There 
is  thus  in  both  cases  a  failure  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  Criterion  No.  2.  These  doublets  and  the  Markan  paral¬ 
lels  of  portions  are  as  follows:  Doublet  No.  9  is  found  at 
11:43  and  20:46,  and  its  second  part  is  paralleled  at 
Mk.  12:38b-39;  Doublet  No.  10  consists  of  12:11-12  and 
21 : 14-15.  The  latter  portion  has  its  parallel  at  Mk.  13 :11. 

Doublet  No.  11  has  for  neither  half  a  parallel  in  Mark. 
It  consists  of  14:11  and  18:14b. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  pairs  of  similar  passages 
which  may  be  considered.  Thus,  Lk.  8:8b  and  14:35b 
constitute  a  doublet.  The  former  half  is  paralleled  in 
place  and  import  at  Mk.  4:9.  But  it  is  in  excellent  posi¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  we  do  not  get  in  this  doublet  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  kind  sought. 

As  to  the  Lukan  pairs  found  at  5:29-30  (=Mk.  2:15 
-16)  and  15:1-2;  6:9  (=Mk.  3:4)  and  14:3;  and  8:21 
(=Mk.  3:34-35)  and  11:28,  it  may  be  claimed  that  it  is 
more  or  less  doubtful  whether  they  are  to  be  classed  as 
doublets.  Let  us  not  hesitate  here,  but  grant  that  we 
have  true  duplications.  In  each  case,  the  half  paralleled 
in  Mark  in  content  and  position  is  apparently  in  its 
proper  place.  None  of  these  pairs  of  passages,  even 
though  we  concede  that  they  are  properly  considered 
doublets,  furnishes  us,  consequently,  with  an  example  of 
the  sort  exemplified  by  the  Matthaean  eight. 

I  have  now  covered — perhaps  with  some  approach  to 
thoroughness — the  possibility  of  securing  from  the  Third 
Gospel,  a  document  which  may  tentatively  at  least  be 
regarded  as  a  derivative  of  the  Second,  some  examples 
of  doublets  which  could  confidently  be  shown  to  owe  their 
existence  to  compilation  from  this  Second  Gospel  and 
some  one  or  more  other  sources.  But  no  success  has  at¬ 
tended  this  effort,  though  numerous  doublets  have  been 
considered. 
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Success  would  have  meant  that  the  explanation  of  the 
Matthaean  eight  which  makes  them  the  result  of  com¬ 
pilation  from  two  or  more  sources  could  be  regarded  as 
somewhat  certainly  a  cause  competent  to  the  effect  ob¬ 
served.  Lack  of  success,  on  the  contrary,  signifies  that 
this  proposed  explanation  is  still  not  known  to  be  com¬ 
petent.  The  logical  situation  is  this:  The  explanation 
by  compilation,  assuming  it  to  be  competent,  is  not  known 
to  be  the  only  competent  one.  The  probability  that  this 
hypothesis  reflects  the  facts  is,  accordingly,  no  greater 
than  3/4.  If,  now,  we  take  into  consideration  the  addi¬ 
tional  fact  that  the  competence  of  the  hypothesis  is  un¬ 
certain,  no  actual  instances  being  adducible  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  compilation  from  diverse  sources  in  producing 
doublets  of  the  kind  exemplified  by  the  Matthaean  eight, 
then  this  modest  value  of  3/4  must  be  still  further  cut 
down. 

There  is  another  hypothesis,  one  which  does  not  in¬ 
volve  the  assumption  that  the  writer  of  Matthew  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  formation  of  these  doublets,  but 
assigns  a  cause  that  is  independent  of  the  author  and  that 
can  be  shown  by  numerous  actual  examples  to  have  been 
operative  in  the  days  of  the  transmission  of  the  Gospels 
by  means  of  manuscripts.  A  few  examples  have  already 
been  cited,  but  the  evidence  of  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  assimilation  and  interpolation  to  which  the  text  has 
been  exposed  has  not  been  set  forth  with  due  fulness  and 
critical  care.  The  reader  may  expect  in  what  is  to  follow 
a  discussion  of  the  manner  in  which  many  more  or  less 
transient  Gospel  doublets  have  arisen  and  a  presentation 
of  an  adequate  number  of  actual  examples. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Life,  Letters  and  Religion  of  St.  Paul.  By  C.  T. 

Wood.  T.  and  T.  Clark.  Edinburgh,  1925. 

The  literature  on  St.  Paul  and  his  letters  is  extensive. 
Any  book  that  makes  an  addition  to  facts  already  known 
or  advances  the  interpretation  of  his  work  must  be  one 
that  deals  with  some  specific  aspect  of  his  life  and  writ¬ 
ings,  or  gathers  up  into  concise  and  serviceable  form  the 
results  of  a  vast  amount  of  investigation.  The  present 
volume  makes  a  contribution  of  the  latter  kind,  yet  it 
does  more.  It  puts,  perhaps,  more  than  ordinary  empha¬ 
sis,  an  emphasis  that  in  these  days  is  needed,  on  the  great 
impelling  power  in  St.  Paul’s  life,  his  own  experience  and 
his  belief  that  was  based  on  that  experience.  In  this  it 
renders  good  service. 

The  student  of  St.  Paul  will  naturally  look  to  find  in 
this  book  an  answer  to  questions  that  were  raised  long 
ago  and  have  not  yet  been  answered,  and  perhaps  cannot 
be.  On  his  knowledge  of  Greek  no  more  positive  stand 
is  taken  than  by  others.  The  evidence  is  given  and 
weighed  impartially  (p  7f.).  Yet  more  on  this  point 
needs  to  be  said  than  has  been  said  by  the  author. 

The  manner  of  St.  Paul’s  conversion  is  treated  with 
recognition  of  all  the  views  advanced  upon  it.  The  ration¬ 
alistic  explanation  of  the  “vision”  is  noted  (pp.  13,  18, 
21.).  The  author  prefers  to  emphasize  the  effect  of  the 
vision  on  St.  Paul’s  life  rather  than  discuss  the  question 
of  possible  natural  causes.  St.  Paul’s  religion  and  phil¬ 
osophy  were  built  upon  that  experience. 

Of  great  interest  is  the  section  (pp.  142  ff.)  on  the 
influence  of  Greek  mystery  religions  on  St.  Paul.  Two 
questions  are  asked,  (1)  Did  St.  Paul  hold  the  “magical” 
view  of  the  Sacraments  or  of  the  Atonement?  (2)  If 
he  did  hold  this  view,  did  he  borrow  it  from  the  Greek 
Mystery  Religions  rather  than  from  the  early  Church? 
The  author  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  St.  Paul  knew 
nothing  of  a  magical  priesthood  and  sacraments,  or  of 
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a  magical  atonement.  With  more  specific  and  convinc¬ 
ing  evidence  he  shows  that  such  a  view  could  not  have 
been  taken  over  by  St.  Paul  from  Greek  religion,  what¬ 
ever  the  second  century  may  have  taken  over  and  ap¬ 
propriated.  St.  Paul’s  own  view  of  the  Sacraments  is 
discussed  later  in  the  book  (p.  203  ff.). 

The  question  of  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  is  treated  at  length  (pp.  360  ff.).  The  author  is 
impartial  and  gives  the  evidence  for  and  against.  He 
is  perhaps  impressed  unduly  by  linguistic  variations  from 
the  style  of  St.  Paul  as  illustrated  in  his  other  letters. 
His  own  “tentative  solution”  (p.  373)  will  hardly  be 
convincing  to  many  students  of  The  New  Testament.  The 
author  himself  is  not  satisfied  with  it.  It  would  seem 
that  a  study  and  discussion  of  the  internal  evidence  should 
lead  to  a  more  certain  conclusion. 

The  summary  of  St.  Paul’s  religious  belief  (Chapter 
XIX)  is  very  sane  and  thoughtful.  If  anything  more 
were  asked  of  the  author  it  would  be  a  fuller  treatment 
of  the  mysticism  of  St.  Paul. 

The  appendix  on  the  manuscripts  and  two  good  maps 
along  with  a  fairly  full  index  complete  a  work  that  will 
be  most  useful  to  every  student  of  St.  Paul  and  his 
writings.  T.  S.  DUNCAN. 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Washington  University. 

Experience  and  Nature.  Lectures  upon  the  Paul  Carus 
Foundation.  By  John  Dewey.  Open  Court  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  Pp.  443.  Price,  $3.00. 

Human  Experience.  A  Study  of  its  Structure.  By  Vis¬ 
count  Haldane.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.  Pp.  233. 

That  Prof.  Dewey  has  added  to  his  fame  in  the  Paul 
Carus  Lectures  will  be  generally  admitted.  In  them  he 
continues  his  attack  upon  the  traditional  views  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  idealistic  interpretations  of  reality.  His  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  time-honored  teleology  is  adroit  and  severe. 
Telically  the  world  is  a  failure,  at  least  in  part,  for  “mod¬ 
em  science  made  it  clear  that  nature  has  no  preference 
for  good  things  over  bad  things”  (p.  112).  Even  ra- 
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tionality,  being  according  to  Dewey  “means  as  well  as 
end,”  if  it  should  lead  one  to  accept  Dewey’s  philosophy, 
would  by  his  maxim,  be  no  certificate  of  its  superiority. 
Observe  how  he  makes  the  egg  stand  on  end:  “In  truth 
the  universal  and  stable  are  important  because  they  are  the 
instrumentalities,  the  efficacious  conditions,  of  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  unique,  unstable  and  passing”  (p.  116).  Be¬ 
ginnings  not  endings  are  important  (97)  and  science 
cannot  progress  as  long  as  objects  are  viewed  telically 
( 131 ) .  Dewey  regards  subservience  to  timeless  principles 
in  interpreting  the  historic,  or  concession  to  appreciative 
contemplation  of  ideal  objects  in  seeking  scientific  truth 
as  having  a  sinister  effect  on  the  progress  of  knowledge 
(147-150).  Notwithstanding  his  discount  upon  the  ideal 
and  normative,  Dewey  has  many  covert  implications  of 
such  metrics  in  the  social  realm.— e.flr.,  “Shared  exper¬ 
ience  is  the  greatest  of  human  goods”  (202).  His  fear 
for  the  well-being  of  the  individual  (240)  shows  that  he 
has  quietly,  perhaps  unconsciously,  appropriated  his  own 
discards. 

The  long-accepted  platform  of  Dewey — instrumental¬ 
ism — is  reaffirmed  with  new  vigor.  He  says,  “That  a 
perception  is  cognitive  means  that  it  is  used ;  it  is  treated 
as  a  sign  of  conditions  that  implicate  other  as  yet  un¬ 
perceived  consequences  in  addition  to  the  perception  it¬ 
self.  That  a  perception  is  truly  cognitive  means  that  its 
active  use  or  treatment  is  followed  by  consequences  which 
fit  appropriately  into  the  other  consequences  which  follow 
independently  of  its  being  perceived.  .  .  .  Philosophy  must 
explicitly  note  that  the  business  of  reflection  is  to  take 
events  which  brutely  occur  and  brutely  affect  us,  to  con¬ 
vert  them  into  objects  by  means  of  inference  as  to  their 
probable  consequences  (323-325).  Because  Dewey  has 
made  room  for  knowledge  with  indeterminate  contenti 
some  have  hailed  him  as  an  ally  of  religious  mysticism 
(See  Prof.  Wieman’s  article  in  Journal  of  Religion.  V., 
No.  5.)  That  any  such  benefit  of  clergy  was  intended 
seems  quite  contrary  to  Dewey’s  scheme  of  things,  for 
he  utterly  discredits  the  organon  of  mysticism,  viz.,  in- 
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tuition.  He  says,  “The  introspective  doctrine.  ...  is  the 
last  desperate  stand  of  the  classic  doctrine  that  knowledge 
is  immediate  grasp,  intuition,  envisagement,  possession” 
(p.  340).  However  in  his  neatly  drawn  distinction  be¬ 
tween  mind  and  consciousness,  making  mind  a  “field  of 
operative  meaning”  which  may  flash  into  the  foreground 
of  discrete  consciousness  (303) ,  Dewey  allows  to  mind  a 
character  not  incapable  of  the  introspective,  intuitive 
action  which  he  denies. 

This  fearless  apostle  of  the  pragmatic,  gracefully  side¬ 
stepping  the  utilitarian  fallacies — at  which  he  flings  a 
passing  quip  (p.  78) — insists  with  evident  sanity  that  we 
bring  many  of  our  routine  activities  to  the  test  of  their 
actual  consequences  (p.  362). 

The  essence  of  Art  is  difficult  to  locate  in  such  a  sys¬ 
tem.  Dewey’s  interest  has  guided  his  treatment  of  Art 
on  its  end-seeking  side,  with  absent  emphasis  on  the 
creative  of  free  expression  aspect.  His  momentary  use 
of  the  term  “mimetic”  will  excite  suspicion  on  the  part 
of  art  critics.  He  leaves  the  question  in  ambiguity  in 
this  sentence :  “Either  art  is  a  continuation,  by  means  of 
intelligent  selection  and  arrangement,  of  natural  tenden¬ 
cies,  of  natural  events;  or  art  is  a  peculiar  addition  to 
nature  springing  from  something  dwelling  exclusively 
within  the  breast  of  man”  (p.  389) .  Because  he  acknowl¬ 
edges  no  distinction  between  the  useful  and  the  fine  arts 
Dewey  virtually  decrees  that  the  artist  shall  be  a  “man 
without  a  country.”  And  when  he  says,  “Fine  Art  con¬ 
sciously  undertaken  as  such  is  peculiarly  instrumental  in 
quality”  (p.  382),  he  surely  has  not  forgotten  that  its  in¬ 
strumentality — if  effective — lands  us  in  the  region  of 
trans-empirical  ideality,  the  home-land  of  great  souls. 

In  dealing  with  values  Dewey  virtually  says  that  the 
value  of  a  belief  is  determined  by  belief  in  that  value 
(405).  He  finds  in  instrumentalism  a  key  to  the  antithe¬ 
sis  of  belief  and  knowledge.  The  usual  psychological 
account  of  arrival  at  knowledge  is  unsatisfactory  (428- 
430). 

In  Ethics  the  uncreative  thinking  is  condemned  which 
has  converted  the  doctrines  of  great  moral  artists  into 
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ossified  dogmas  (p.  432).  Dewey  believes  that  the  values 
of  life  may  be  secured  by  using  meaning  as  an  instrument 
of  control.  Change  of  meaning  gives  change  of  value. 

But  in  all  this  exposition  there  seems  to  be  too  much  of 
adaptation  and  too  little  of  the  normative.  What  is 
given  is  not  false,  but  it  is  partial.  It  leaves  but  a  cramped 
place  for  the  great  central  conceptions  of  religion.  The 
“eternal  verities”  shrink  to  temporary  working  hypo¬ 
thesis.  _ 

Viscount  Haldane  has  given  us  in  “Human  Experience” 
a  rather  untechnical  account  of  some  of  the  main  themes 
treated  by  Prof.  Dewey.  He  begins  with  the  nature  of 
knowledge  as  a  basis  of  experience.  This  traditional 
view,  restated  in  quite  up-to-date  terms  he  defends.  The 
mind  is  systematically  active  in  refiection.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  experience  is  reducible  to  “physical  or  mental 
abstractions.”  “Mind  has  a  quality  which  distinguishes 
it  from  other  external  objects”  (26),  “I  am  in  the  world 
not  as  an  organism  possessed  of  knowledge.  I  am  knowl¬ 
edge  in  individual  form  as  a  particular  human  being” 
(27).  Haldane  finds  Dewey’s  account  of  knowledge  un¬ 
satisfactory  because  it  makes  knowledge  derivative,  a 
property  of  a  being  whose  dependence  on  it  is  inadequate 
as  the  foundation  and  explanation  of  our  world”  (28). 
He  asserts  that  knowledge  guides  experience.  He  uses 
effectively  the  illustrations  of  Newton’s  calculus,  Ein¬ 
stein’s  doctrine  of  relativity,  and  the  latest  philosophical 
unit  of  measure — ^the  “world  line.”  Because  these  in¬ 
volve  elements  of  high  conceptual  organization  they  show 
that  “reflection  and  inference  have  moulded  apparently 
direct  physical  appearance”  (52). 

For  certain  judgments — e.g.  the  aesthetic — a  universal 
validity  is  claimed.  Universal  and  particular  are  not 
separable  except  in  thought.  With  Aristotelian  precision 
he  shows  that  “particularism  is  built  into  systematic  form 
through  the  universals  which  arise  in  thought  alone” 
(p.  77).  This  is  widely  variant  from  Dewey’s  account. 
Haldane  indicates  that  experience  is  no  assemblage  of  iso¬ 
lated  facts.  Their  inclusion  in  some  sort  of  whole  is  always 
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implied  (79) .  Haldane  thinks  that  the  end-seeking  so  well 
emphasized  in  Dewey’s  instrumentalism  does  not  exhaust 
the  telic  in  experience.  The  world  betrays  purpose  from 
the  beginning,  and  exhibits  it  in  heredity  and  in  animal 
instinct.  That  this  does  not  involve  cosmic  determinism 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  “mistake,  the  badge  of  free¬ 
dom”  is  seen  everywhere. 

Haldane  correctly  notes  that  experience  is  not  an  ex¬ 
ternal  thing.  Object  and  subject  enter  into  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  each  other  (109).  Art  and  religion  are  equally 
secure  with  science  because  “the  two  sets  of  ideas  belong 
to  different  domains  of  knowledge  and  reality.”  Art, 
religion  and  music  embody  permanent  worths  indepen¬ 
dent  of  time  and  space.  Again  and  again  by  various 
routes  he  reaches  the  conclusion  of  the  mind  as  possessor 
and  master  of  the  universal  as  well  as  of  the  particular. 
“Knowledge  or  mind  is  what  holds  the  entirety  and  all 
its  details  together,  including  relations  in  space  and 
time”  (143).  He  believes  in  a  self  which  does  not  belong 
to  psychology.  It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  mind  is  “merely 
an  object  in  our  world  existent  at  a  single  level  in  knowl¬ 
edge,  a  something  of  which  experience  is  an  attitude  or 
property”  (153).  Haldane  thus  strikes  off  the  shackles 
of  Dewey’s  empiricism. 

While  in  Dewey  and  Haldane  we  do  not  have  a  clear- 
cut  opposition,  at  points  of  difference  we  prefer  Haldane. 
He  is  openly  theistic,  amply  scientific,  and  conserves  the 
ideal  and  normative  in  his  social  and  ethical  applications. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

Septuaginta  Societatis  Scientiarum  Gottingensis 

Auctoritate  Edidit.  By  Alfred  Rahlfs.  Pars  1. 

Genesis.  8  vo.,  201  pp.,  cloth  bound;  $1.50.  (Privil. 

Wurttemberg.  Bibzelanstalt,  Stuttgart,  Wuerttemberg, 

1926). 

Professor  Rahlfs  of  Gottingen  University  began  pub¬ 
lishing  Septuagint-studies  as  far  back  as  1904,  and  was 
already  engrossed  in  the  subject  before  our  century 
dawned.  If  it  is  only  now  that  he  (as  Director  of  the 
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LXX  undertaking  of  the  learned  Society  there) ,  can  lay 
before  the  public  the  first  definite  part  of  the  projected 
edition,  it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  events  of  1914-18.  It 
is  true  that  the  Book  of  Ruth  was  edited  by  him  four 
years  ago,  that  was  but  as  a  “sample.”  Yet  it  augured  well 
for  the  undertaking,  and  now  that  we  have  Genesis  before 
us  in  beautiful  clear  type,  our  expectations  have  not  been 
deceived.  So  far  editions  of  the  LXX  have  been  mostly 
made  so  as  to  print  the  text  of  one  codex  (or  the  ultimate 
text  of  a  small  group)  and  append  variants  in  the  ap¬ 
paratus.  This  was  the  method  followed  in  the  great 
Cambridge  edition  of  Brooke  and  McLean,  who  printed 
Codex  B  in  extenso  and  Codex  A  for  the  first  chapters 
of  Genesis.  Dr.  Rahlfs  has  gone  a  great  step  further  by 
endeavoring  to  reconstruct  the  original  text  from  all  the 
readings.  Thus  we  now  have  a  critical  edition  of  Genesis, 
and  as  Dr.  Rahlfs  has  inserted  all  the  Mss.  variants  of 
the  Cambridge  edition  in  his  own  apparatus  {excepting 
Josephus  and  the  Fathers)  the  Bible  student  may  con¬ 
gratulate  himself  at  being  able  to  obtain  a  valuable  piece 
of  work  at  a  very  modest  price. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  attempt  of  the  German 
scholar  to  classify  the  Mss.  broadly  according  to  the  re¬ 
censions  of  Origen,  Lucian  and  Hesychius  failed.  All  hon¬ 
our  to  him  for  having  sacrificed  theory  to  the  evidence 
supplied  by  the  Mss.;  and  all  the  uncials  (except  G.,  a 
Leyden  Mss.)  fit  into  no  group  at  all;  so  also  three  later 
Mss.:  509,  55  and  59.  This  independence  on  the  whole 
indicates  that  they  represent  an  older  text;  a  very  wel¬ 
come  feature,  for  we  remember  that  the  LXX  transla¬ 
tion  of  at  least  the  Pentateuch  is  over  500  years  older 
than  our  oldest  Ms.  extant! — The  collation  of  the  new 
Berlin  Palimpsest  of  the  3rd  century  (No.  911)  adds  to 
the  value  of  the  work.  We  wonder,  however,  why  the 
Bodleian  Codex  E  is  altogether  ignored.  It  would  have 
added  interesting  evidence  for  “Jahve  Elohim”  in  cap. 
11,  4.  Still,  as  it  is  an  Ms.  of  the  9th  or  10th  century, 
we  should  perhaps  not  grumble. — May  this  Greek  critical 
text  find  the  friendliest  welcome  among  students,  till  the 
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day  when  the  German  eagle  will  have  been  able  to  plume 
his  wings  again;  for  then  Gottingen  will  produce  an 
“editio  maxima”  with  full  patristic  evidence. 

Hugh  G.  B^venot,  0.  S.  B. 

Das  Neue  Testament.  By  Dr.  I.  Schuster  and  Dr.  J.  B. 
Holzammer,  8th  ed.,  revised  by  Dr.  J.  Schafer.  (Being 
Part  II.  of  Handbuch  zur  Bibl.  Geschichte)  8  vo.  xviii, 
761  pp.  With  55  illustrations  and  2  maps.  $7.00. 
(Herder  Book  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1926). 

While  Professor  Kalt  of  Mainz  Seminary  was  recasting 
for  the  press  the  new  edition  of  this  very  notable  “Hand¬ 
buch”  for  vol.  I.  on  the  Old  Testament,  his  colleague  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schafer  was  busy  with  the  New  Testament  part, 
which  has  been  out  of  print  for  some  years.  Since  Dr. 
Holzammer  died  in  1903,  this  is  the  third  time  that  Dr. 
Schafer  has  recast  the  work,  so  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  he  is  in  his  element.  And  indeed  a  close  examination 
of  this  imposing  volume  shows  that  he  has  kept  abreast 
of  German  and  French  Biblical  literature  of  the  day,  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  conservative  type.  As  in  vol.  I  the  whole 
tone  of  the  book  is  deepened  by  apposite  references  to 
classical  and  patristic  writings,  so  that  we  realize  the 
world  into  which  Christianity  was  born. 

The  table  of  Contents  is  happily  drawn  up  in  the  form 
of  a  chronological  conspectus  of  (1)  the  life  of  Jesus,  and 
(2)  the  life  of  the  Church  in  Apostolic  days  (till  A.  D. 
70) .  The  narratives,  not  only  of  the  three  synoptics,  but 
also  of  St.  John^s  Gospel,  have  been  blended  together  and 
the  main  passages  are  brought  out  by  first-class  historical 
notes  and  good  traditional  exegesis.  The  discussion  of 
the  cases  of  the  demoniac  of  Gerasa  is  so  good  that  it 
must  tell  on  any  man  of  good  will.  Christ  cured  the  man 
on  the  spot ;  he  made  him  not  only  mentis  compos,  but  an 
intelligent  preacher  of  the  Gospel  straightaway.  “One 
who  can  cure  thus,  must  also  have  diagnosed  correctly 
what  his  state  was ;  and  what  Jesus  diagnosed  was  pos¬ 
session”  (p.  227).  As  for  the  loss  of  the  swine,  it  was 
to  bring  home  to  sluggard  minds  that  saying  of  Christ, 
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that  the  loss  of  earthly  good  is  of  no  consequence,  if 
thereby  even  but  one  soul  be  saved.  Schafer  might  have 
added  that  the  keeping  of  swine  was  forbidden  Jews,  so 
that,  if  the  owners  of  the  animals  were  not  heathens,  they 
had  no  right  to  complain. — Our  Lord’s  farewell  discourses 
to  his  Apostles  and  His  passion  are  graphically  detailed. 
The  main  feature  of  this  edition  is,  however,  the  extra 
space  alloted  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  indeed  almost 
the  whole  is  textually  reproduced  in  the  second  part  of 
the  book.  This  is  most  welcome,  as  the  Beginnings  of 
the  Church  are  ever  more  engrossing  the  attention  of 
critics.  Dr.  Schafer  thinks  the  letter  to  the  Galatians 
was  written  towards  the  end  of  54,  A.  D. ;  he  is  against 
the  “South-Galatian  theory.”  He  is,  we  think,  well  ad¬ 
vised  in  following  Fr.  Kugler’s  date  for  the  arrest  of  St. 

.  Paul  in  Jerusalem :  Tuesday,  May  16th,  58  A.  D.  Thus 
St.  Paul’s  journey  to  Rome  will  have  taken  place  from 
(about)  June,  60,  till  April  or  May,  61,  A.  D.  We  are 
glad  that,  in  the  appendix  on  historical  pilgrimages  and 
research  in  Palestine,  the  author  commends  the  “Pales¬ 
tine  Pilgrim’s  Text  Society’s  Library,”  which  reproduces 
in  13  volumes  the  pilgrim-accounts  from  the  earliest  times 
till  the  crusades  (publ.  by  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund). — ^While  the  student  will  find  little  textual  criti¬ 
cism  and  hardly  a  Greek  word  in  the  whole  book,  he  will 
find  the  historical  and  theological  purport  of  the  whole 
N.  T.  well  brought  out. 

Hugh  G.  Betvenot,  0.  S.  B. 

Lehrbuch  Der  Apologetik.  By  Fr.  John  Brunsmann, 
S.  V.  D. — ^Vol.  1,  Religion  und  Offenbarung.  8  vo. 
xvi,  403  pp.  1924.  $3.00. — Vol.  II.  Kirche  und  Gottes- 
glaube.  xii,  466  pp.  $3.50.  1926.  (St.  Gabriel  bei 
Wien,  Austria.) 

After  we  have  been  so  long  able  to  profit  from  that 
high-class  international  periodical  “Anthropos,”  published 
at  St.  Gabriel’s  Theological  Institute  near  Vienna  under 
the  editorship  of  Father  W.  Schmidt,  a  handbook  of 
Apologetics  from  the  hand  of  one  of  his  disciples  is  very 
welcome,  The  work  has  the  broader  genial  outlook  to  be 
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expected  from  such  quarters.  This  appears  already  in 
the  first  part  of  vol.  I,  touching  the  natural  religion  of 
the  various  nations,  primitive  monotheism  and  the  objec¬ 
tive  truth  of  religion  (not  a  deception  either  of  the  in¬ 
tellect,  nor  of  the  will;  nor  sprung  from  sensation  or 
“animal  instinct”).  To  prove  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  Fr.  Brunsmann  discusses  at 
length  the  miracles  and  prophecies  they  contain.  The 
fulfillment  of  the  latter  in  Christ  is  rather  too  pithily  de¬ 
scribed,  but  on  this  as  on  most  topics  the  best  German 
literature  is  quoted.  He  has,  however,  omitted  reference 
to  the  thorough  work  of  J.  Fischer:  ‘‘Wer  ist  der  Ehed  in 
Jesaiah  XLII-LV?”  Munster,  Aschendorf,  1922).  Very 
clear  too  is  the  treatment  of  pagan  “parallels”  to  0.  T. 
and  N.  T.  narratives  and  rites.  The  foundation  of  the 
Church  by  Christ  is  then  studied  in  detail,  with  due 
weighing  of  the  views  of  Church  Fathers,  canonists,  coun¬ 
cils  and  later  Catholic  and  non-Roman  developments.  The 
nature  of  faith  and  its  exercise  is  closely  examined  as 
well  as  its  intellectual  and  moral  antecedents.  The  index, 
with  its  forty  columns  of  biblical  references,  is  proof  that 
the  author  has  “gone  to  the  Book.”  Yet  we  hope  the 
author  will  deepen  his  exegesis  for  a  second  edition.  Al¬ 
together  the  work  with  the  judicious  selection  of  generally 
the  most  apposite  quotations,  with  its  brisk  style  and  well 
arranged  print  (latin  letters),  is  likely  to  supply  many 
a  church  student  with  a  number  of  clear  thoughts  of 
value  that  will  strengthen  him  for  his  work  in  a  half- 
paganized  world.  Hugh  G.  Bevenot,  0.  S.  B. 

Perlen  Sumerischer  Poesie  in  Transcription  und 
Uebersetzung  Mit  Kommentar.  By  Maurus  Witzel, 
O.  F.  M.,  8  VO.  viii,  170  pp.  8  Marks.  1925.  (Fuldaer, 
Aktiendruckerei,  Fulda,  Germany.) 

From  the  ever  increasing  publications  of  Babylonian 
Literature,  Father  Witzel  has  now  culled  some  fourteen 
hymns  or  songs  in  the  old  Sumerian  language,  printed 
them  in  transcription,  and  added  a  translation  and  com¬ 
mentary  of  his  own.  English  or  German  translations  of 
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most  of  them  had  already  appeared  and  these  we  find  re¬ 
produced  here  too.  This  is  gratifying,  in  the  first  place 
because  it  enables  us  to  gauge  how  far  the  decipherment  of 
these  texts  is  progressing  by  dint  of  judicious  speculation 
of  Assyriologists  of  many  nations,  and  in  the  second  place 
because  readers  not  well  acquainted  with  German  will 
find  the  English  versions  of  several  pieces  (by  Langdon 
and  Barton)  useful  stepping-stones.  They  will  indeed 
prove  slippery  often  enough,  but  this  will  serve  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  reader  to  get  at  the  back  of  these  literary  relics 
of  antiquity. 

Sumerian  was  the  old  Turanian  language  of  the  first  (?) 
settlers  in  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valleys.  It  was 
gradually  superseded  by  the  Semitic  Babylonian,  but  re¬ 
mained  long  the  liturgical  language,  very  much  like  church 
latin  in  Europe.  The  most  interesting  specimen  supplied 
in  the  present  handy  publication  is  a  poem  on  the  “Origin 
of  Culture,”  a  kind  of  creation  poem  entitled  “The  begin¬ 
ning  of  Heaven  and  earth.”  The  hymn  to  Ninni,  the  star 
Venus,  is  very  graphic ;  next  to  the  sun  and  moon  it  most 
arrested  the  religious  interest  of  the  people,  and  is  here 
depicted  as  the  charioteer  of  the  sun  (appearing  before 
it  in  the  morning) .  Most  interesting  are  the  hymns  that 
point  to  the  deification  of  kings.  Father  Witzel  fairly 
successfully  shows  that  it  was  but  a  very  relative  divinity 
they  obtained,  having  their  statues  set  up  in  a  temple  and 
becoming  brothers  of  the  Anunnaki,  that  is  the  “earthly 
gods.”  Gudea  belonged  to  the  divine  court  in  that  he 
was  overseer  of  the  goods  of  the  temple-property. — ^The 
whole  question  is  of  great  importance  (cf.  Psalm  21),  and 
w'e  should  be  glad  to  have  a  book  on  the  subject  from  this 
energetic  pen. 

The  beginner  in  Assyriology  will  find  a  good  brief 
sketch  of  Sumerian  and  Babyl-Assyrian  grammar,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  syllabary  of  the  250  common  Assyrian 
signs  in  “Die  Keilschrift”  a  booklet  of  the  Goschen  col¬ 
lection,  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  de  Gruyter  &  Co.,  1922. 

Hugh  G.  B^ivenot,  O.  S.  B. 
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A  Century  of  Excavation  in  Palestine.  By  R.  A.  S. 

Macalister,  LL.D.,  Litt.  D.,  F.  S.  A.  Fleming  H.  Revell 

Company,  New  York,  Chicago.  Pp.  335.  $3.75. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  accurate  account  of  the  ex¬ 
plorations  in  Palestine  in  the  past  100  years,  1824-1924, 
through  the  work  of  British  explorers  mainly,  with 
briefer  reference  to  the  work  of  Continental  explorers 
and  scant  account  of  work  done  by  Americans.  He  refers 
to  the  “iconoclastic  work  of  Robinson”  and  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  “mainly  through  the  labours  of  the  Fund  it¬ 
self”  (Palestine  Exploration  Fund).  No  one  will  begrudge 
any  mede  of  honor  to  the  Fund  for  its  great  work,  and 
especially  to  that  most  important  of  all,  the  work  done  by 
Professor  Macalister  himself,  to  which  he  refers  most 
modestly.  But  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Fund 
did  not  excavate  Jericho,  nor  Shechem,  nor  Bethshean, 
nor  Samaria,  nor  Megiddo,  nor  Taanach,  nor  Sandehanna, 
nor  explore  the  Cities  of  the  Plain. 

Professor  Macalister  is  a  most  interesting  writer  and 
with  the  limitations  noted  he  has  given  a  graphic  account 
of  the  progress  of  excavations  and  explorations  in  the 
Holy  Land  during  the  past  century.  It  must  be  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  his  conclusion  concerning  the  advancement  in 
culture  of  the  Canaanites  and  the  Israelites  does  not  well 
comport  with  the  facts  as  he  states  them.  In  lugubrious 
language  he  describes  “the  nakedness  of  the  land”  (p.  46) 
and  pictures  a  very  low  state  of  civilization  during  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  history  of  Palestine  from  2000  B.  C. 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Exile.  In  view  of  the  descriptions 
of  Palestinian  plunder  given  in  the  records  of  Thothmes  III 
the  Amenhotep  Pharoes,  Seti  I  and  Rameses  II,  together 
with  the  engineering  skill  reported  by  Professor  Macalis¬ 
ter  himself  at  Gezer,  the  great  temple  at  Beisan  and  the 
marvelous  military  engineering  now  found  at  Kirjath 
Sepher  and  the  accurate  and  carefully  made  system  of 
standard  weights  found  at  the  latter  place,  the  belittling 
view  of  the  culture  of  Palestine  in  those  centuries  which 
marks  the  whole  work  of  Professor  Macalister  in  this 
book  is  to  say  the  least  astonishing. 
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That  Palestinian  ideas  of  home  comforts  were  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  ours  is  very  apparent,  but  in  the  other  prin¬ 
cipal  elements  of  civilization,  settled  institutions  and  the 
arts  and  crafts,  the  evidence  is  far  more  in  accord  with 
the  strong  words  of  Professor  W.  Max  Muller  some  years 
ago:  “The  civilization  of  Palestine  in  Patriarchal  times 
was  fully  equal  to  that  of  Egypt.” 

In  short  the  facts  as  presented  in  this  book  are  ac¬ 
curate  and  fairly  complete  for  the  excavations  covered 
and  the  conclusions  stated  are  much  more  in  accord  with 
critical  theories  of  the  late  date  of  Israel’s  literature  than 
with  the  archaeological  facts,  even  than  the  archaeological 
facts  as  stated  in  this  book.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
THE  U.  S.  A.  Published  by  the  Board  of  Christian 
Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A., 
Philadelphia,  1924.  Pp.  504.  Price,  $1.50. 

Here  in  convenient  reference  form  are  the  Church’s 
standards  subordinate  to  the  Word  of  God,  viz.,  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith,  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  the 
Form  of  Government,  the  Book  of  Discipline,  the  Direc¬ 
tory  for  the  Worship  of  God,  the  Constitutional  Rules, 
and  the  Administrative  Acts  of  the  Assembly.  Numer¬ 
ous  pertinent  Scripture  passages  are  quoted  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms.  There  is  an  extensive  index  of  50 
pp.,  in  which  all  the  material  of  this  book  of  standards  is 
thoroughly  classified  according  to  subject.  We  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fine  quality  of  the  paper  and  the  exceptionally 
clear  type.  This  is  an  admirable,  as  well  as  necessary, 
reference  book  for  pastors,  elders,  and  students  of 
theology. 

The  Christ  of  the  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey, 
D.D.  The  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York, 
1924.  Pp.  285.  Price,  $1.50. 

This  book  is  the  naturid  sequel  to  “The  God  of  the 
Bible,”  by  the  same  author.  In  a  simple  and  popular 
style.  Dr.  Torrey  presents  the  salient  features  of  Chris- 
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tianity’s  great  Leader.  He  goes  to  the  original  sources, 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  uses 
them  extensively  by  way  of  proof  and  illustration  as  he 
classifies  their  teaching  concerning  Christ  under  such 
heads  as  the  Deity  of  Christ,  the  Humanity  of  Christ,  His 
Death  and  Resurrection,  His  Ascension,  Exaltation,  and 
Return  to  Earth.  The  book  is  valuable  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  it  imparts  in  readable  form,  and  will  serve  as  a  help¬ 
ful  guide  to  those  who  desire  to  go  to  the  Book  for  a  fresh 
study  of  the  matchless  Personality  of  the  God-Man. 

Light  for  the  Last  Days.  Being  the  Findings  of 
Eminent  Divines  of  the  Ages,  compiled  by  John  Quincy 
Adams.  Published  by  the  Prophetical  Society  of  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas,  1924.  Pamphlet,  30  pp.  Price,  15c. 
Another  pious  conjecture  as  to  “that  day  and  hour” 
which  “no  man  knoweth.” 

Springs  in  the  Desert.  Studies  in  the  Psalms.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Jowett,  D.D.  The  George  H.  Doran  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1924.  Pp.  300.  Price,  $1.50. 

Here  is  seasonable  refreshment  for  the  Christian  pil¬ 
grim,  served  in  brief  portions  suited  to  the  every  day  use 
of  busy  people.  As  might  be  expected,  we  find  here  the 
meditations  of  one  who  studied  the  Scriptures  not  only 
with  the  keenness  of  the  trained  intellect,  but  with  the 
sensitiveness  of  a  Spirit-filled  heart.  Dr.  Jowett  finds 
every  passage  of  Scripture  profitable,  but  in  this  book  he 
brings  the  reader  to  a  new  sense  of  the  rare  devotional 
merit  of  the  Psalms.  He  discovers  the  hidden  springs  of 
the  water  of  life,  and  by  a  style  so  clear  and  chaste  that 
it  serves  its  purpose  while  you  forget  it,  he  leads  the 
reader  into  the  garden  of  Divine  fellowship. 

Nature  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York, 
1925.  Pp.  175.  Price,  $1.50. 

Familiar  with  both  of  God’s  great  books,  the  Bible  and 
Nature,  Dr.  Jefferson,  with  rare  skill  weaves  the  fabric 
of  these  sermons  out  of  the  elements  of  the  natural  and 
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the  supernatural.  To  him  all  Nature  is  instinct  with  God. 
and  reverently  studied,  reveals  the  glory  of  its  Maker. 
For  him,  also,  the  Bible,  at  points  without  number,  comes 
into  contact  with  this  natural  world  of  ours,  and  every 
point  of  contact  is  as  beautiful  and  significant  as  when 
the  sunshine  gilds  the  morning  cloud  or  plays  upon  the 
mountain  summit.  The  book  has  a  three-fold  value, — as 
reverent  Nature  Study,  as  instructive  Bible  Study,  and 
as  illustrating  the  essential  Harmony  of  Religion  and 
Science. 

Looking  Towards  the  Heights.  By  the  Rev.  0.  C.  S. 
Wallace,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Baltimore,  Md.  The  George 
H.  Doran  Company,  New  York,  1925.  Pp.  xvii,  174. 
Price,  $1.60. 

The  “Heights”  in  this  case  are  the  mountain  peaks  of 
Christian  belief  and  experience.  The  author  reveals  the 
glory  of  the  Christian  Ideal,  and  makes  us  feel  its  drawing 
and  unlifting  power.  That  Ideal,  more  and  more  clearly 
and  winsomely  presented,  is  Jesus  Christ.  These  ad¬ 
dresses,  first  delivered  to  students  and  friends  on  the 
campus  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  have  not  lost 
their  virtue  by  being  reduced  to  print.  We  like  to  pick 
up  a  book  of  sermons  whose  quality  at  once  justifies  the 
adventure  of  publishing. 

Later  Evangelistic  Sermons.  By  William  Edward 
Biederwolf,  D.D.  The  Bible  Institute  Colportage  As¬ 
sociation,  Chicago.  1925.  Pp.  125.  Price:  Paper, 
25c;  Cloth,  75c. 

These  sermons  from  the  well-known  evangelist  reveal 
his  message,  his  motive,  and  his  method.  They  are 
evangelical  in  substance,  and  thoroughly  evangelistic  in 
spirit  and  aim.  The  thought  is  well-organized;  the  style 
is  simple  and  conversational,  lively  and  varied.  Every 
message  makes  a  warm  and  reasonable  appeal  to  con¬ 
science  and  will.  All  together  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
whole  significance  of  life  here  and  hereafter  turns  on 
present  personal  relationship  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 
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Christian  Fundamentals.  By  Andrew  Gumming  Baird, 

B.D.,  B.Sc.  T.  and  T.  Clark,  38  George  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  1926.  Pp.  304.  $2.75. 

The  author  presents  a  careful,  scientific  book  in  method. 
The  general  conclusion  concerning  the  Apostles  Creed, 
which  he  takes  as  the  summary  of  Christian  Fundamen¬ 
tals,  is  that  it  really  comes  from  apostolic  days.  The  evi¬ 
dence  presented  is  at  this  point  complete  and  as  conclu¬ 
sive  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits.  The  discussion  of 
each  article  of  the  Creed,  in  turn,  varies  a  great  deal  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  His  belief  in  the  atonement  as 
stated  in  the  Creed  seems  unquestioned,  though  he  does 
not  define  the  atonement.  There  is  a  faint  suspicion  in 
his  words  that  he  gives  it  the  Modern  spelling  “attune- 
ment.”  In  general  his  discussion  has  always  underlying 
it  that  conception  of  the  Word  of  God  which  sees  in  it 
only  a  record  of  a  development  of  high  moral  and  religious 
ideas  out  of  a  very  low  beginning,  and  coming  up  through 
the  ages  by  very  slow  gradations,  as  the  present-day 
automobile  has  been  developed  out  of  the  first  crude 
“horseless  carriage.”  He  even  considers  it  something  to 
be  noted  that  on  a  certain  subject  “Paul  agrees  with 
Jesus”! 

In  a  number  of  the  articles  of  the  Creed  he  finds  much 
that  raises  doubts ;  it  hardly  seems  too  much  to  say  that 
he  falls  into  the  fallacy  of  seeking  for  discord  instead  of 
harmony,  asking  not  is  there  a  reasonable  way  in  which 
this  may  be  true,  but  is  there  any  way  that  a  doubt  may 
be  raised.  It  may  be  correct  enough  to  ask  the  latter  in 
the  scientific  laboratory  that  all  roads  may  be  searched, 
but  when  the  right  road  is  found  it  is  most  questionable 
to  alarm  the  unscientific  reader  by  all  the  by-paths  that 
lead  to  nowhere. 

If  the  far-fetched  explanation  of  the  Virgin  birth  is 
the  best  that  can  be  said  for  those  who  oppose  that  article 
of  the  Creed,  that  opposition  view  stands  self-condemned. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Virgin  birth  is  not  a  philosophical 
question  at  all,  but  a  question  of  fact.  It  is  mere  juggling 
with  words  to  profess,  or  even  insinuate,  belief  in  a 
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“parthenogenesis”  which  is,  after  all,  not  a  “Virgin 
birth.” 

Occasionally  the  author  rises  to  a  beatific  vision  of 
revealed  truth ;  would  that  he  might  have  kept  that  vision. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Le  Calice  D’Antioche.  By  Guillaume  de  Jerphanion, 

S.J.  Pont.  Institutnm  Orientalium  StvMonim,  Roma. 

Pp.  175.  $1.50. 

Of  all  the  voluminous  literature  put  out  concerning  the 
Chalice  of  Antioch,  this  seems  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  scholarly  and  impartial.  The  author  presents  also, 
what  seems  to  be,  a  complete  bibliography  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  subject. 

When  one  considers  the  extravagant  claims  made  for 
the  date  of  the  cup  and  the  more  than  intimation  that  it 
is  indeed  the  Holy  Grail,  one  might  expect  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  scholar  would  incline  to  an  acceptance  of  the 
claims,  especially  when  one  figure,  claimed  to  be  Peter,  is 
represented  holding  the  key.  Instead,  this  careful  study 
of  every  phase  of  the  subject  reaches  the  conclusion  “L’en- 
semble  de  ces  raisons  porterait  a  adopter  une  date  assez 
avancee  dans  le  courant  du  Vie  sidcle.”  But  he  adds  this 
also,  “Une  autre  conclusion  de  cette  longue  etude  sera  en 
faveur  de  Tauthenticite  du  calice.” 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Humanism.  By  Curtis  W.  Reese.  The  Open  Court 

Publishing  Company,  Chicago.  1926.  Pp.  85.  $1.00. 

Here  is  the  Philosophy  of  the  Humanists  of  the  French 
post-revolution  days;  though  the  author  seems  to  think 
the  reader  will  not  know  this,  but  think  something  new  is 
being  presented.  If  any  community  were  foolish  enough 
to  try  this  philosophy  again,  it  would  certainly  meet  with 
the  same  disaster  that  overtook  the  Humanists  then. 

The  book  presents  an  intense  egoism,  which  always 
ends  by  becoming  egotism,  in  this  case  an  egotism  that 
can  speak  of  “Jesus  at  his  best !”  Such  egotism,  of  course, 
essentially  repudiates  the  very  spirit  of  the  Christian 
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message.  A  few  quotations  will  make  clear  this  attitude 
of  the  author.  “The  common  denomenator  of  the  old  re¬ 
ligions  is  found  in  marCs  response  to  super-human  sources 
of  fortune.  This  belief  in  and  relation  to  super-human 
sources  of  fortune  is  characteristic  of  the  old  religions. 
Without  this  psycholological  situation  the  old  faiths  can 
not  admit  the  validity  of  any  human  behavior.  Hence  the 
old  religions  have  resulted  in  a  servile  psychological  atti¬ 
tude”  (p.  22). 

“The  exchange  of  the  attitude  of  resignation,  accep¬ 
tance,  and  possession  for  a  more  positive,  aggressive  and 
constructive  attitude  is  an  immensely  important  advant¬ 
age  to  the  vitality  of  religion”  (p.  19).  “The  will  is  the 
central  agent  in  remaking  and  should  be  neither  broken 
nor  surrendered  to  God  or  man”  (p.  53). 

Here  is  a  very  plain  statement,  without  camouflage,  of 
the  ideas  which  the  Humanists  of  today  would  have  the 
world  try  once  mSre.  For  this  frankness  we  may  thank 
the  author.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Call  to  Prophetic  Service.  By  Henry  Schaeffer, 

Ph.D.,  S.T.M.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York, 

Chicago,  London,  Edinburgh,  1926.  Pp.  459.  $3.25. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  this  young  author  again. 
His  Social  Legislation  of  the  Semites  was  a  rather  severely 
technical  work  showing  the  most  exacting  research.  This 
is  a  devotional  and  practical  work,  yet  revealing  scarcely 
less  of  painstaking  research.  It  is  a  most  refreshing  ex¬ 
ample  of  reverent,  believing  scholarship  that  is  dignified, 
and  seems  almost  prim,  in  the  midst  of  the  literary  flap- 
perism  that  disports  itself  at  present  as  religious  scholar¬ 
ship.  Neither  is  this  book  the  product  of  any  hothouse 
methods  of  orthodoxy;  the  author  has  been  subject  to 
all  the  cold  and  bitter  winds  of  modernism  that  blow. 
This  volume  is  one  of  the  rapidly  increasing  marks  of  a 
return  to  sanity  and  reverence  in  theological  and  critical 
literature. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  reproduce  in  any  consider¬ 
able  measure  the  contents  of  the  book.  It  presents  in  de¬ 
lightful  sequence  all  the  scattered  information  we  have 
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in  the  Word  concerning  the  prophetic  call  from  Abraham 
to  Paul.  It  should  be  a  reading-book  for  every  young 
student  in  the  theological  seminary.  And  since  the  min¬ 
isterial  call  differs  not  so  much  in  reality,  in  degree 
and  in  content,  from  the  call  of  every  Christian  to  duty, 
it  will  be  found  a  delightful  help  to  better  Christian 
service  in  the  life  of  every  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Date  of  the  Exodus.  By  J.  W.  Jack.  T.  and  T. 

Clark,  Edinburgh,  1925.  Pp.  xii,  281.  $3.50. 

This  book  is  both  a  surprise  and  a  disappointment;  it 
is  a  surprise  in  that  its  name  would  lead  one  to  expect 
an  archaeological  book,  whereas  the  author  really  gives 
us  a  work  of  criticism  rather  clumsily  buttressed  by  what 
he  puts  forth  as  archaeological  evidence.  The  author  has 
manifestly  a  wide  knowledge  of  archaeological  literature 
and  the  book  makes  a  great  showing  of  learning;  but 
is  so  filled  with  egregious  misstatements  of  fact,  the  dis¬ 
crediting  of  trustworthy  records,  minimizing,  or  ignor¬ 
ing,  of  evidence,  and  examples  of  reasoning  in  a  circle, 
that  the  book  becomes  thus  also  a  great  disappointment. 

The  author  does  not  seem  to  know  of  the  Tablet  of 
400  years  from  Joseph’s  contemporary  Nubti,  to  Rameses 
II  paralelling  the  prophecy  of  400  years.  He  ignores 
almost  entirely  the  real  evidence  from  Naville’s  work  at 
Pithom,  and  ignorantly  belittles  that  evidence  by  assert¬ 
ing  that  the  walls  of  the  store  chambers  are  ten  feet 
thick,  mere  foundations  of  a  fortress  (a  false  idea  handed 
around  from  one  critic  to  another).  He  totally  ignores 
the  necessity  for  finding  a  500  year  period  when  Palestine 
was  free  from  Assyro-babylonian  interference  that  must 
also  be  contemporaneous  with  the  500  year  period  of 
non-interference  by  Egypt.  He  states  correctly  that 
Philistine  influence  was  not  dominant  in  the  Shephela 
until  the  beginning  of  the  Iron  Age,  but  he  has  not  yet 
learned  that  the  work  in  1926  at  Tell  Beit  Mirsim,  Kirjath 
Sepher,  showed  conclusively  that  this  Philistine  influence 
was  contemporaneous  with  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites 


